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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E wish somebody could drive into the heads of the more 

excitable American journalists the fact that there is no longer 

(however things may have been in the past) any touch of 

patronage in the English attitude towards American literature. 

_We notice in the current number of The Author some “ United States 
Notes ” by Mr. Philip Walsh. In these notes occurs the following passage : 
The Bookman also contains a—shall I say instructive or provocative ?—article 

by G. B. Munson, on “ English Novels from an American Standpoint.” Mr. 
Munson, it appears, is irritated at the “ patronising” English attitude towards 
American letters, and turns the tables by telling what he hates in contemporary 
English fiction. It would be invidious, perhaps, for me to mention the author 
whom he picks out especially as “‘ exemplifying so wearisomely the duller modes of 
English thought and feeling.”’ He admits that there are others who are not so dull. 
But he upholds “‘ the American viewpoint ”’, based on the belief that the power of 
initiative in Western culture has passed to America, where is the centre of creative 
energy, whereas “ energy—in style, in motive, in outlook—is precisely what we 


miss in Mr. * * * and his peers.” ; 
Well, it may be that English critics of American letters have given cause for Mr. 


_ Munson’s spleen. But must literature be chauvinistic ? It seems a pity. 
It is indeed a pity. 


Literature as a Competitive Game 


\ X TE do not in the least mind what Mr. Munson thinks about the 
P English novel. For ourselves we are of opinion that at least three- 
quarters of the serious novels published exemplify “ the duller modes of 
English thought and feeling.” But even if every book published in England 
for the last ten years had been utterly worthless, this would not justify a man 
in making a false charge ; and we must deplore this tendency to think that any 
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useful purpose can be served by critics on the two sides of the Atlantic bandy- 
ing wholesale charges against the literature produced on the other side. 
The whole meaning of literature, as an effluence of the human spirit, is 
missed by people who indulge in such practices. Why on earth should 
anybody begrudge the production of a work of art by a citizen of another 
country ? All good writers enrich human life, and it is inconceivable that 
any of them should desire that their works should be employed as instru- 
ments for its debasement by the provocation of coarse national jealousies. 


The Main Issue 


\ XK JE daresay that Mr. Munson might be able to quote from the ass, or 

asses, here who have been silly or offensive about American litera- 
ture. There are plenty of asses here as in other countries, and a good many 
of them write for the papers. If they did not, a large portion of the public 
would find that its demands were not catered for. But even if such foolish 
critics can be found, why not attack them for their folly ? Why, because 
A has misbehaved himself, should B be bludgeoned on the head, being per- 
fectly innocent ? We not only assert, but we know, that every respectable 
practising critic of our acquaintance is as interested in contemporary 
American literature as he is in English, does not say to himself when read- 
ing, “‘ This is an American book,” or “ This is an English book,” and 
judges both with an equal detachment and an equal desire to praise any- 
thing he finds to be good, and to condemn anything he thinks bad. fSo 
far as novels are concerned, we can go further. We frequently meet dis- 
criminating people who do not read many novels and who say that at the 
moment they read more American novels than English. Ifthe complainant 
had read recent English reviews of such books as Mr. Lewis’s Dodsworth 
and Miss Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, he could hardly have 
sustained his charge against the critics; if he knew how these works were 
discussed in thousands of intelligent English households, he might change 
his opinion about the attitude of our public. There may be, indeed there 
are, “‘ too many books ”; no one has yet complained of a glut of good 
contemporary books, and the man must be a lunatic who would object 
to a good book being written if it were to be written by an American. 


Not an Isolated Case 


W: should not have said anything about this outburst had it not been 
for the fact that it is of a type which recurs. Very likely this sort of 
thing is usually said by somebody who does not know this country, and 
who has formed some exaggerated and universalised picture of the frigid 
and supercilious Englishman of legend. The self-consciousness of a 
young, eager and ambitious nation does the rest. Whatever the explana- 
tion, we think that English commentators might, when an occasion like 
this arises, take some little pains to dispel these illusions. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 2 
The Rage for Modern First Editions 


E are accustomed now to immense prices being given for the 

established works of the past, and are not surprised to hear that 
£4,000 has been given in America for a first edition of Poe’s Tamerlaine, 
one of six copies known to exist. The enormous rage for contemporary 
first editions is a much newer phenomenon. It has some curious features. 
‘There is here no steady rise in prices such as is to be observed when we are 
considering the first editions of admitted classics. Values fluctuate 
enormously, partly because writers who enjoy momentary fashion are 
subsequently found out not to be so good as people thought. And new 
high-priced authors are continually leaping into the market, who have for 
years been well-known as authors but have been neglected by the collec- 
tors and speculators. Quite suddenly the other day we noticed that a first 
edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s A Man of Property fetched £130 at auction, 
having never approached such a figure before. For a generation Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has been one of the most celebrated authors in the world, 
and his first editions have been worth so little that people have been 
driven to account for it by saying that, apparently, the collectors did not 
like works of art which were mixed up with politics and sociology. Not a 
bit of it—although it may be argued that Mr. Shaw’s later and less topical 
works have drawn a new kind of affection to him. Anyhow, {60 or so each 
is now given for certain early volumes of plays which twenty-five years ago 
were to be found on the shelves of every undergraduate and now, apparent- 
ly, have become scarcer than one ever expected. 


An American Sport 


NGLISH readers, who are puzzled by what they hear, who wonder 
| Dates dictates the scale of relative values, and who the mysterious 
people are who give such prodigious sums for modern books, would 
understand the situation much better if they realised that the market is 
entirely governed by America. Were the English market self-contained, 

- no'doubt many people would indulge in a hobby for modern first editions, 
and some of the scarcest works of the best modern poets, and of such 
_ writers as Hardy and Conrad, would certainly be worth some pounds 
apiece. But prices would never soar to anything like their present level, 
and the respective positions of various authors in the market scale would 
certainly be very different—quite apart from the fact that it is difficult to 
believe that the eminent living could so often overtop the still more 
eminent dead. But the nature and extent of the American mania—if we 
may use the word without disrespect—completely alters the situation. 


RS 


_ Factors which Come In 
HERE are various factors which lead to the curious results that are 
_ I observed. For one thing, there are many English authors of high 
repute who have never had anything like a boom in America, and it is 
to be observed that very few authors fetch high prices in America unless 
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they have been “ taken up ” by the American literary press. This, inci- 
dentally, has had one curious result. Where dead authors are 
concerned, a rare book by a great poet will almost always fetch much more 
than an equally rare book by a great prose-writer. Most of the biggest 
prices paid for modern works are paid for works by prose-writers ; the 
reason for that must be that the merits of contemporary prose-writers 
are much more widely trumpeted than those of modern poets—and among 
poets it might be said that, with exceptions, those who are most talked 
of are not the best, the best usually coming into their own in old age or 
posthumously. For another thing, the market is always demanding new 
objects of speculation. Rare editions by, say, Mr. Kipling, are all bought 
up or reach such fabulous prices that only the very rich can afford them, 
and the consequence is that somebody else has to be produced whose price 
will better suit a moderate purse. If you cannot afford to collect Conrad, 
you sit down and begin collecting Mr. Aldous Huxley. The list of authors 
whose firsts are at a premium in the catalogues extends every year, and 
every year the number of American collectors seems to increase 
enormously. 


A Hobby Like Another 


aecahe whose pastimes are of other kinds are continually expressing 
astonishment at this new craze. Yet, if it gives amusement to those who 
are affected by it, whose concern is that but their own? It may be argued 
that the collection of first editions is on a plane with the collection of 
stamps, into which literally no consideration but that of rarity enters, not 
even that of beauty of design or colouring. Even if that be admitted, a 
great many worthy people are allowed without criticism to spend their 
evenings poring over huge albums of stamps. ‘The picture of the Ameri- 
can business man purchasing whatever books happen to be in the fashion, 
sometimes without any intention of reading them, and often without much 
notion of what is likely to be their ultimate status in literary history, may 
amuse the English business man. His brother across the Atlantic is prob- 
ably equally astonished that people should spend their spare funds on 
raising pheasants—a kind of bird of which it has been said that it costs a 
pound to breed it and twopence to kill it, and then it is sold for five shillings. 
Men will have toys! 


The Market 


HERE is, also, in this book-collecting sphere an unusually large 

speculative element, which gives people the fun of backing their fancy. 
For some years you will hear that some particular gentleman is buying 
first editions and manuscripts of modern authors on a large scale. Then, 
out of the blue, will come the news that the whole of his collections are 
going under the hammer—not that the gentleman is usually in need of 
funds. The sale comes, all the dealers flock round, the telephone and 
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telegraph wires are busy, and the delighted backer of his fancy finds that 
he has received for his collection about four times what he paid for it. 
We have been credibly informed by persons who ought to know that the 
collecting of first editions has hardly yet begun ; so the outlook is bright 
indeed for those people who possess a few first editions and would just 
as soon possess tenth editions. The collection of private press and other 
finely printed books is on another plane. These, since physical beauty 
enters in, are to be ranked not with stamps, but with furniture, old china, 
and even paintings. 


The Censorship 


ee has just been published by Jonathan Cape a book entitled 
To the Pure—by Messrs. Ernst and Seagle, two American lawyers. 
We commend this book (a) to the pure and (b) to those who imagine that 
you could get on without a censorship. Every allowance must be made for 
Americans of a liberal turn of mind in this connection. There are places 
in the United States, notably Boston, where censorship has been carried 
to a perfectly grotesque point, and where literature is bound and fettered 
as it never has been in any European country in our history. The reaction 
against this sort of thing is natural and inevitable ; though it must be 
pointed out that in other parts of America books seem to be allowed which 
would immediately be jumped on here. Authors revolting against the 
Boston régime cannot be expected to appreciate the conditions that govern 
censorship here, and our two authors seem to regard England and America 
as two similar fields in respect of the censorship problem. 


A Curious Utopia 


GREAT deal of ingenious dialetic is employed and much knowledge 
. Acs pornographic literature is disclosed. It is not difficult to shatter all 
- theories of censorship by logic, or to prove that any rules about obscene 
literature, if rigidly employed, would lead to ridiculous results and the 
suppression of great works of art. This is done; and the authors, who 
- seem to have liberated themselves from every known code of morals, on 
the ground that morals are merely a matter of time and place, come, 
- apparently, to the conclusion, not merely that any kind of book should be 
~ allowed to be published and sold, but that the sale of pornographic 
_ pictures and such should be freely allowed. These last, to do them justice, 
they do not defend. They merely optimistically suggest that it would be 
in nobody’s interest to produce them if the factitious value created by 
suppression were destroyed. Their conclusions, granted their premises 
and short point of view, are unescapable ; we commend them to anybody 
who has toyed with the notion that our censorship, merely because it 
works in a rather arbitrary and casual manner, should be abolished. 
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What Publishers Like 

N amusing, almost startling, enterprise, has just been launched by 
A. Bernard Grasset, the French publisher. He announces a new 
series entitled ‘‘ Pour Mon Plaisir ” which is to consist of books of any 
species whatever, which he teally likes himself and to which he wishes to 
call the attention of the public. We have often wondered what publishers 


thought of their own books. The French public, when M. Grasset has — 


done with this series, will be able to form a pretty clear idea as to which 
of his books he published because he liked them and which he published 
for other reasons. It will be interesting also to know how far this series 
succeeds. He may well discover that, backing his own fancy bravely, 
without any commercial considerations at all, there is a very large 
public which feels and thinks very much as he does. There are publishers 
here who, to our knowledge, never publish a book which they do not 
personally like. There are others, gloomier, who are in the habit of saying 
to themselves, ‘‘ I think this is extraordinarily good, so I am sure nobody 
else will like it.” In between these are those who publish books for a 
variety of motives, guessing frequently at what the public will like among 
books which they do not like themselves. Will not some English publisher 
imitate M. Grasset’s example ? 


Few Good Books Overlooked 
HIS last paragraph is not to be taken to imply that in our opinion a 
large number a good books remain unpublished merely because 
publishers have not the courage to back their own or their readers’ con- 
victions. It is seldom indeed, in our experience, that a good book goes the 
rounds for very long without being accepted. We have known a few 
admirable books which have been turned down, for one reason or another, 


by a dozen publishers or more, and then ultimately taken in and madea ~ 


great success. We have never, we think, encountered the masterpiece, 
or even the prospective success, which has gone everywhere without being 
taken, and returned to its author to slumber for years in a drawer. 


Christchurch Priory 


N appeal has been launched—the first letter appeared in the Times 

on the 21st of November last—for the preservation of the land known 
as Church Hatch, adjoining the churchyard of Christchurch Priory. 
The owner of this land has expressed his intention to develop it as sites 
for shops and modern villa residences. From the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings can be obtained two pictures of the view of the 
church from the river as it now is, and as it will be if building development 
takes place. The contrast is enough to make anybody with a feeling for 
history or scenery pawn his watch. £7,000 is wanted. Contributions 
should be sent to the Revd. Canon W. H. Gray, The Vicarage, Christchurch, 
Hants. It is a tiresome thing to have to be perpetually appealing for money 
to save our most beautiful views, but it cannot be helped until some new 
and more drastic system of scheduling has been invented. 
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RANCIS AIDAN, Cardinal Gasquet, the leading historical scholar among, 
English Roman Catholics, who died at Rome on April 5, was born October 5, 
1846, and educated at the Benedictine school of Downside. Entering the 
order, he became in 1878 Prior of Downside, where the beautiful Abbey 
Church and the reorganised school are enduring monuments to his ability and zeal. 
Signs of failing health led him to resign the office of Prior in 1885 and devote himself 
to historical research. He was made Abbot-President of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, 1900, President of the Commission for revising the text of he Vulgate, 
1907 (which entailed permanent residence at Rome), Cardinal, 1914, and Prefect of 
the Vatican Archives, 1918. Among his numerous historical works three may be 
mentioned for their intrinsic importance and the variety of interests which they 
illustrate: Henry VIII and the Suppression of the Monasteries (2 vols., 1888-89), 
The Great Pestilence of 1349 (1893, republished as The Black Death, 1905), and 
Henry III and the Church (1905). Writing from original sources upon subjects so 
large and diverse, he could not aim at exhaustiveness or finality, and he did not always 
observe the strictest discipline of historical method ; but he presented with much 
learning and much literary charm a sane Catholic view of episodes hitherto treated 
by English historians almost exclusively from an anti-Catholic standpoint. He did 
not escape formidable criticism at the hands of Mr. G. G. Coulton (The Monastic 
Legend, 1905); but an occasional unconscious subordination of the scholar to the 
artist or even the advocate, which resulted almost inevitably from the range and 
character of his work, has not prevented most critics from recognising his general 
fairness of outlook and equality of judgment. His most valuable services to historical 
study, however, are to be sought less in what he wrote himself than in what he made 
possible for others, both by his literary work as a pioneer and by his readiness to help 
and encourage students at the Vatican. To him will be due some share of the praise, 
if and when English Catholicism produces another Lingard. He leaves to his numer- 
ous friends the memory of a kindly, sympathetic, cheerful and dignified personality, 
a loyal Englishman and a devout Catholic, in whose life the highest traditions of the 
Benedictine Order were maintained and renewed. 
og @ 77] 
H. BENSON, who died last month, was born in 1850. He was educated at 
.Eton and Balliol, at both of which he was known as an athlete of no mean dis- 
tinction, running for his University in 1870, 1872 and 1873. In the following year he 
played in the first Oxford v. Cambridge Association football match at Kennington 
Oval. After leaving Oxford he spent three or four years in America, whence he re- 
turned to become junior partner in the banking firm of which George Eliot’s husband 
was the principal. In 1887 he married the daughter of Mr. Holford of Dorchester 
House. Benson was a great collector of pictures, mostly of the Italian school, 
though he also possessed a number of fine modern works. His famous collection 
of Early Chinese porcelain was sold at Christies in 1924. In 1912 he became a trustee 
of the National Gallery, and was one of the four representatives of that board at the 
Tate Gallery. He also served upon the Council of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and as honorary treasurer of the National Art Collectors’ Fund. He was instrumental 
in the acquisition of many important works of art for the national collections. He 


was a pillar of the Burlington Fine Arts Club and contributed frequently to its peri- 
odical exhibitions. 
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\ \ JE regret to record the death of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, which occurred on 

April 12th. Mrs. Steel, who was 82 years of age when she died, came of a Scottish 
family, her maiden name being Webster. Her early working life was spent in India 
where she was an Inspector of Schools in the Punjab. Her first book, Wide-a-Wake 
Stories, appeared in 1884, and three years later she published an enormously success- 
ful work called The Complete Indian Cook and Housekeeper. It was not until 1896 
that her best-known book, On the Face of the Waters, was published. It is a novel of 
the Indian Mutiny and the Siege of Delhi. It is said that, on the publication of this 
book, Lord Balfour described Mrs. Steel as the only Englishwoman who knew any- 
thing about India. She continued writing up to the end of her life. A novel, The Curse 
of Eve, appeared only recently, another was partly written at the time of her death, 
and she also left behind her a completed autobiography which is, we believe, shortly 
to be published. 


r r a 
1 base W. K. CLIFFORD, who died on April 21st, was a distinguished link 
with the great Victorian writers and scientists. To her salon in St. John’s 
Wood, came, among others, Huxley, Tyndall, Stevenson and the Colvins. She was a 


_ great friend of Lowell and of Henry James, who mentioned her in his will, and one of 


the last survivors of George Eliot’s famous Sunday afternoon gatherings. Her greatest 
novel, Mrs. Keith’s Crime, published in 1885, was considered “ revolting ” by Lord 
Morley, but numbered amongst its admirers Browning, Hardy and Lord Houghton. 
Her play, The Likeness of the Night, is notable for having contained one of the last 
great parts created by Dame Madge Kendall. 
a a @ 

HE latest issue of The Countryman contains, besides further instalments of The 

Adventures of a Tramp and a Thief, and various articles upon the science of 
agriculture, the first part of an interesting Diary of a Grave Digger, 1814-1831. 
The manuscript was accidentally discovered in an old book at Sherrington, and gives 
a vivid, because absolutely bold and artless, picture of village life in the early nine- 
teenth century. The writer would appear to have concerned himself no less deeply 


_ with the morals and quarrels of his neighbours than with the varying price of mutton. 


Life in country villages alters very little in the course of a century, and except in 
inessential details this pathetic account of conjugal differences might have been 
written in 1913: ‘‘ Septr. 15 Charles Bounors Wife Kicit the skin of all down his 


shinns the Blood ran and his stockin stuck all the next day.” 
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: HE Committee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London announces a 


A 


further series of lectures and counter-lectures in aid of the Fund. The lectures 
will be given in the Great Hall of the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m., as follows :— 
May 7. ‘“‘ Manners Makyth Man?” Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop and Sir Edward 
Bethune. Chairman: Mr. Lewis Casson. 5; 
May 14. “ Was Columbus Wrong?” Mr. St. John Ervine and Miss Mary Bor- 
den. Chairman: Mr. A. P. Herbert. 
May 21. “ Could Films be Worse ? ” Miss Rebecca West and the Hon. Anthony 
Asquith. Chairman: Mr. W. B. Maxwell. poh 
May 28. “ Do We Want a National Theatre ? ” Sir Nigel Playfair and Sir Gerald 
du Maurier. Chairman: Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley. 
Tickets, from 2s. 6d. to 5s., can be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund, at 7, 


Walbrook, E.C.4, or at the doors. 
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POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
The Kiln 


ESIDE the creek where seldom oar or sail 

Brees and the gulls whistling like men 
Patrol the pasture of the falling tide, 

Like Timon’s mansion stands the silent kiln. 

Half citadel, half temple, strong it stands 

With layered stones built into cavernous curves, 

The fire-vault now as cool as leaves and stones 

And dews can be. Here came my flitting thought, 

The only visitor of a sunny day, 

Except the half-mad wasp that fights with all, 

The leaping cricket in his apple-green, 

And emerald beetle with his golden helmet ; 

While the south wind woke all the colony 

Of sorrels and sparse daisies, berried ivies 

And thorns bowed down with sloes, and brambles red 

Offering a feast that no child came to take. 


In these unwanted derelicts of man 

Nature has touched the picture with a smile 
Of more than usual mystery ; the far heights 
With massy forest marshalled are her toil, | 
But this her toy, her petty larceny 

That pleased her, lurking like a gipsy girl ; 

My thought came here with artfulness like hers 
To spy on her, and, though she fled, pursued j 
To where on eastern islands, in the cells 
Of once grave seers, her iris woos the wind. 


The Correlation — 
\ GAIN that yellow dusk or light along 


The winter hills ; again the trees’ black claws 
Waiting and working by the bridge of space : 
Again the tower, among tombs a huge tomb ; 
White scattered birds, a black horse in the meads, 
And the eel-track of the brown stream fringing by. 


ee 


POETRY II 


Would understanding win herself my vote, 
Now, having known this crisis thirty years, 
She should decide me why it overwhelms 

My chart of time and history ; should declare 
What in the spirit of a man long schooled 

To human concept and devotion dear, 
Upraised by sure example, undefiled 

By misery and defeat, still in the sun— 

What stirs in him, and finds its brother-self, 
From that late sky. Again that sky, that tower, 
These effigies and wizardries of chance, 

Those soundless vollies of pale and distant birds 
Have taken him, and from his whirring toils 
Make him as far away, as unconcerned, 

As consonant with the Power as its bare trees. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
TWO POEMS 
Night in a Balkan Town 


ROWN wet faces on stiff brown necks, 
White stiff uniforms buttoned and new, 
Each quite aware of his own effects 

On the crowds who pass in a queue. 

The military band of a military town, 

Proud of and famed for their local renown, 

Play out with passion a military air. 

The flies hover over the lamps in the square. 


The conductor twirls his black moustache 
And sways from his perfect waist. 

The sweat runs down and spoils the starch 
Of his collar, the smartest in taste. 

He beats out passion and rolls his eyes ; 
With drink and emotion his audience sighs. 
The night is hot and a warm dank breeze 
Shivers the dust off the gaunt lime trees. 


Clanking swords on a dusty street, 
Officers with profiles Greek 

Click their heels and stamp their feet, 
So immaculate and sleek. 

Flirting, loving or alone, 

They still must keep that lofty tone, 
Everyone just slightly shows 

A touch of boredom as a pose, 
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Slender limbs and smooth curved hips, 
Girls beneath the scented trees 

With laughing crumpled lips, 

Pass by with graceful ease. 

Proudly they hold their small poised heads 
And the lamplight radiance sheds 

On black and blue eyes, tumbled curls 
And ropes of large imposture pearls. 


And the band dictates the fashion 

To the lovers in the square, 

Playing with a verve and passion 

In the hot night’s sultry air. 

One old woman sitting immune, 

Monotonous beats her hands to the tune, 

While frivolous flies float over her wine 

And the dust shivers down from a gaunt grey lime. 


With a grand crescendo the music stops, 
Applause from fluttering hands. 

The conductor bows so deep that he props 
His balance upon the stands. 

Eyes rove, lips laugh and someone seeks 
The curve of someone else’s cheeks, 

While others yet must wander home 

From parted lips they might have known. 


Down the Alley through the limes 

Come three mountain peasants singing 
To guitars their simple rhymes. 

But the messages they’re bringing 

Have the haunting echoing sadness 

Of the strange Slavonic madness, 

All those unknown wells of sorrow, 

The hopelessness that spells the morrow. 


The listening crowds in the lamplit square 
Now silently stand in the shadows of trees. 
Slowly and softly an echo of care 

Rises and falls on the hot night breeze. 
The sad nostalgia of their race 

Steals over every listening face. 

In each familiar old refrain 

They feel an old familiar pain. 
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The crowds now wander down the road 
Drawn by the tune’s appeal. 

All men and women bear the load 

Of unnamed griefs they feel 

From the haunting echoing sadness 

Of the strange Slavonic madness. 

Near the empty bar in the lamplit square 
Hover the flies in the sultry air. 


The Leather Chair 


he sat with long feet planted on the ground 
Gs classic draperies floating all around ; 
Across the cups in which I proffered tea 

She talked not to but pointedly at me, 

And every word need never have been said, 

All from the lips and nothing from the head. 
Her hair was waved, each curl kept into place, 
Her hard eyes glittered from a painted face, 

Her voice was cold, her manner was refined, 

My heart was cold, my manner was resigned. 
She sat enthroned within the leather chair, 

I watched her with a blind and vacant stare— 

I thought of you, how often you had sat, 

Drunk of my tea and laughed and talked and ate, 
How you lay back ensconced within that chair 
With loose silk stockings with a laddered tear, 
With rumpled curls in which the pine trees flung 
Their scented needles while their fragrance clung 
To the worn leather of your daily perch. 

How often in your face I tried to search 

The secret of your strange appealing charms, 
But then you opened your caressing arms 

That seemed to brush the phantom ghosts of air, 
Or smiled to me from out your leather chair 
With something impish in your curving lips, 

Or stroked me with your cooling finger tips, 
_And then your hands were very thin and frail, 
And your soft cheeks were nearly always pale. 
While when you closed your shining eager eyes 

I watched to see their lidded curtains rise 

Upon new staging prompted from behind, 

The changing theatre scenery of your mind. 5 
But when you laughed from out your leather chair 
I knew that you would never deeply care, 
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That you would dream you loved me for a day 
And then forget and dreaming lose your way— 
And yet this woman with her lifeless speech, 
Who never sees the things beyond her reach, 

Is someone’s daughter, someone else’s wife, 

Has even brought a child into this life. 

And there she sits enthroned within the chair, 

In which you combed your glinting tangled hair. 
You loved awhile, but soon, too tired to live, 
You laughed and dreamt and did not want to give, 
You cared not for the world’s long lighted streets 
Nor for the people whom one always meets. 

So dreaming once you just forgot your way 


And drifted somewhere on a lonely day. 
JOAN HASLIP 


The Windbell 


N the cool deepness of the music-room 
[= windbell is delicately insistent— 

It is the audible culmination of the summer ; 
(As a convex mirror holds in its heart 
Colour infinitely concentrated). 


Outside, the garden sleeps open to the sun, 
Drowsy with multitudinous small sounds ; 
Lulled by the soothing of the butterflies 
Dipping and circling ; and the bumble bees 
Now near, now far, plying their golden tasks. 


Summer stirs in at the window with the vagrant breeze, 
Intermittently tinkling the hanging glass, 

Each sound as it passes, becoming an essence of sound 
And falling into the dim recesses of the room 

In prismatic colours—bright drops—coloured music. 


ELIZABETH TATCHELL 


True Lovers 
Le not, friend, into these eyes, 


Unless you see twin mysteries 
Gleam from out a hollow socket 
Laughter fled, for Death will mock it. 


POETRY 15 


Look not up into my face 
Unless you see its last disgrace, 
Skull and bone and lifeless hair 
Emptily foreshadowed there. 


Watch me move across the room 

As one who studies his own doom ; 
And read in movement lithe and fresh 
The slow corruption of my flesh. 


Listen to my voice as to 

The cypress swaying over you 

Where Death has laid your stiffened limbs ; 
And hear my words as dying hymns. 


Feel my fingers gently pressed 
Against your shoulder, arm or breast 
Mortally ; and hear my breath 
Sighing like the wind of Death. 


But question not the apocalypse 
Shaped by the utterance of these lips, 
Nor ask the wisdom of the waves 
Why flowers bloom on barren graves. 


Through Regret and through Remorse 
True lovers find a lover’s corse, 

And in the winding-sheet, more scope 
Than Life gave, for immortal hope. 


VERNON P. WATKINS 
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THE WANDERING JEW AND OTHER 
MYSTICAL MATTERS 


Taken down (1926) from conversation with 
ALFRED ALOYSIUS HORN 
by ETHELREDA LEWIS 


2 OME to that, there’s as much variety in Jews as in Christians. 
They’re not all half mad from the money-grub, which is what 
prevented Honest John * from being one of the elite of the race. 
Brave but voracious, John. That’s a kink’ll spoil any man, 

same as a cancer’ll not respect race or creed. 

“‘ Look at that wandering feller I saw in Mozambique once. A proper 
Wandering Jew... . 

“* Aye, but he had a look of Jesus about him for all that. Sandals and a | 
long gown and so on, and carrying a tall stick in his hand same as a pilgrim 
in a picture. 

** Used to live with the natives, whoever he was. Sleep in their huts 
and eat their food. Never carried money—and he’d come all the way from 
above the Lakes on foot. Not a native or a cannibal’d ’a touched a man 
like that. They know a chief when they see one. Outside the ranks of the 
landed gentry it takes a savage or a peasant to know a leader at sight. 

‘“‘ Name ? If ever I knew his name I’ve forgotten it. There’s some men 
can make you forget all puny considerations such as name and country. 
They belong to the brotherhood of universal goodness, and that’s passport 
enough for St. Peter himself. 

“ Said he was looking for a place where the Jews could rest. . . . Been | 
walking down Africa and couldn’t find a spot big enough to hold their 
commercial notions. 

‘‘* This would do for me,’ he says, ‘ but I must find a place where they 
canrest.... 

“Poor feller. Rest and the Jew’ve been strangers from immemorial 
times. Isn’t every Jew a Wandering Jew? No peace for any man bitten 
by the ion te a If you find a Jew that’s happy you may be sure he’s — 
not rich. 

“Poor feller. . . . There he was, walking down Africa like that dove 
seeking land after Noah’s flood. A home for the Jews, he said. Come all 
the way from Palestine, receiving food and shelter, but without a coin. 

“Panda, Mozambique, it was. 

“T took a liking to that Jew. He had a grand face. Tall feller. Very 
fair for a Jew. Studious, too—didn’t drink anything but water. 

“He said Uganda was a beautiful country, but it’d never suit the ideas 
of Israel to be too far away from commercial centres. 

“There's fever-trees just about that spot where I saw him. Ninety 
miles south-west from Inhambane, on a big road, you come to a smail 


*An old prospecting friend. See Vol. I and II. Above Uganda. 
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creek. And on the left of the road—the trend of it is west by north—you 
come to fever-trees. Upas trees, some call them. A sickly applegreen, a 
colour no artist could describe. Blotched effect. Painted by a devil’s 
brush in deathly colours. The leaves are scarce—not much shade from 
them. What’s more—excuse me referring again to the inferno—the 
branches grow with a devilish twist. 

“You'll never find buck spoor near the tree and the birds are chary of 
familiarity. They'll not nest there or take a perch for a few minutes. 
When the tree dies the bats and vampires take possession of it. Seems to 
provide something congenial to them. 

“ What’s more, you'll never get a native to camp near the upas tree. 
I’ve known prospectors lose some good boys that way. They’ll not be 
forced in the matter. 

“That Jew was a bit of a scientist—had a natural desire to go and 
examine the tree. He said he might find something good in it if properly 
understood. And that’s why he wanted to scrutinise it. But he thought 
better of it for my sake. Said he didn’t want me to lose me boys. 

“A gentle nature, that feller. A man of thought and a man of God, and 
he was looking for a home for God’s people. 

“If ever a. . . . What’s that, Ma’am ? 

“Well, to tell you the truth I’ve sometimes pondered on that meself. 
There’s no knowing what a topnotcher like Jesus could do, once He gave 
_amind to it. 

_ “Finding a home for the Jews. . . . Didn’t He say ‘ Father, forgive 
them ’ when He felt the nails through His palms? One o’ the cruellest 
places for pain, the palm of the hand. 

“*Twould be a suitable task for Him to be caring for them still. 
Especially if Heaven seems somewhat quiet to a feller who knows this 
world and the doings of Nature. 

“* Oh, aye, there’s more mystical events go on in Africa than you’d find 

in a month of Sundays in Europe plus America. There’s room for the 
spirits here. . . . Wandering Jew or Jesus. . . . And who’s to know 
they’re not one and the same manifestation. .. .? 
_ **Ma’am, there’s more than humans manifest their spirits here. Look 
at that sable I shot once up in the wilds of the Transvaal, as it was then. 
Up on the Portuguese border. The grandest sable antelope I ever shot. 
Horns like towers he had. 

“‘ He’d led me and Pali a long dance, doubling and bounding enough 
to make you dizzy. But I got him at last in the shoulder. . . . Fell at ten 
yards. 
ie He was such a grand feller, we stood and watched him before we made 
a move. They make you feel serious, some of these fine apparitions of 
Nature. : 
e He looked all ready for fading out o’ life and then he seemed to think 
a bit and it gave him strength—something he had to ascertain before he 
left this world that bore him. 
D 
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“ There’s a lot 0’ physical energy to be got out of pure thought, rightly 
understood. That dying creature struggled to his feet like a man... . 
came straight towards us, stepping slow and thoughtful. He came to 
within a couple of yards of us and took a long look in our faces. . . . 
T'was all of a couple of minutes before he collapsed and died. 

“Nothing so pitiful as the glazing eye of a buck. . . . Tender as 
children they look. . . . 

“ We looked at each other. Pali had gone yellow. Being no more than a 
Dago in origin, he was frightened. He whispers: ‘'That was a spirit, 
Jack.’ 

“ Aye, if I’d felt no more than fright, I should ’a forgotten it. But when 
a dying animal of the build of that sable looks at you and says ‘ Why ?’ 
with all the last gathered forces of his handsome strength, you'll not 
forget it unless you’re lacking in all the spiritual make-up of a man. 

“This making of a living, when it leads you to kill Nature’s best, is 
no game for a gentleman. But those fellers’ve got no living to make are 
always the worst. Nothing but licensed murder’ll satisfy their kind. 
Why, they’ve got no appreciation of character whatever ! 

“The brutallest act I ever saw was done by a shooting feller—a Major 
Somebody. A red-faced ignorant, whatever his fancy title might be. He’d 
shot a sable antelope, a cow, and he kneels down and drinks the milk 


from that dying creature. . . . A young one standing by, trembling and 
pushing against its mother... . 
‘“‘ He gives it a shove out of the way. . . . Stealing the last drops she 


could ’a given to a motherless creature. 

‘“ Aye, the young haven’t the sense to flee from a brutal man. Their 
sole instinct is to trust to the mother. "Tis when she’s gone they learn 
humanity for the bitter thing it is. 

“The helplessness of that little forsaken feller’d disarm any one save 
and except one o’ these big game experts. Why . . . he trusts you ! 

“It’s when you earn your living by the rifle that you learn moderation. 
Death should never provide a pastime for a gentleman, even if nothing 
more than a rabbit or a fox in Lancashire. 

“When you live by the rifle your hand is often stayed by what you see. 
You get faddy about killing. Somewhat more of an epicure than these 
military men and such like. "Tis watching their pretty ways puts crude 
slaughter out o’ the mind. The human quality in the brute is one o’ the 
seven wonders o’ Christendom. ’Tis only when you get down to man 

. animal quem vocamus hominem . . . that brutality begins. All that 
precedes that is innocence. 

“A sad provision of Nature that man is the best hunter. If only he’d 
learn to use his powers gently, like a man instead of a greedy lad. . . . 

“Man is the king of hunters. Walk an elephant down in five days. 
He’s terrible. . . . The brain of homo sapiens breaks the heart of the 
strongest animal. Aye, his heart’s broken, elephant or bushbuck.* 

*The smallest of the antelopes, a miniature creature. 


re 
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~ But if man had the sense he could use his brain power to force their 
confidence instead of this wild terror. Man is so much stronger than the 
brute that he could compel their belief in them. 

“ Come to that, ‘ A little child shall lead them ’ is no such fancy notion 
as you’d think from the pictures. 

“ There’s a spirit in Nature that’s not rightly understood by the com- 
mon. Whether in Africa, when you’re watching a big eland or a giraffe in 
the home God gave it, or a pheasant going to drink in a brook in Lan- 
cashire. "Tis home to ’em and from that soil they grew, same as children 
from the mother.” 

Myself : ‘‘ You know what Blake says, Mr. Horn: 

‘The wild deer wandering here and there 
Keeps the human soul from care.’ ”’ 

“ Aye! That feller knew what he was talking about, whoever he was ! 
It sure brings happiness and peaceful thoughts to watch those delicate 
creatures, with their little tricksy hoofs, like a lady’s wrist. . . . "T'would 
be the greatest victory of man to make ’em trust us. And easy, too, where 
man and buck have a common enemy like the lion and the leopard. They’d 
easy look to you for sanctuary. If only we’d let ’em. . . . 

“That’s a good bit o’ poetry about the deer. Sounds easy, too—any 
natural feller could ’a conjured it up. 

__ “Nothing like a simple song of nature. JI Penseroso . . . L’ Allegro. 
_... Fine smooth stuff, but it’d never make a tear fall for humanity’s 
_ sake, like a little bit of a lullaby or a sailor’s song when he thinks of wife 

and child. At school we learnt it... . 
““ Come to that, I’d give all such fellers as Pope and Dryden for a bit 


of reality. Nature. . . . That’s what we all spring from and what we’ve 
all got to come to. And those that never let go of her hand’re the only 
happy ones. 


“Watching. . . . That’s what Africa can offer to the world... . 
“ That sable’s clear as a picture in the brain. I’ve often got the animals 
‘in my eye that I’ve shot—the reflex of old apparitions gets etched on the 
- brain. 
__ “ There’s another thing you’d never forget, and that’s the dying of a 
rogue elephant. . . . He’s ranged up and down his portion of Africa 
_ for a century and more, same as a man’ll roam the world for the rage of it. 
And when the moment comes and he’s stricken by some unknown power 
that had an animus against him. . . . When he thought the world was 
miis.”. < 
_ “ Aye, but if he only knew it, that old emperor in overalls that crashed 
- down into the river was better off than if he’d gone one day to the morass 
to get water and got caught inthe mud. 
“No strength to pull free and you begin to measure the days till 
 you’re swallowed up... . 
“ You sure look around you with a calculating eye, same as the fellers 
_here when there’s no work. 
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“ Africa’s one of the last spots on earth where Nature’s at bay against 
destruction. That sable. . . . Instructed by Nature, he steps forward, 
defying his last moments and speaks for the mother of us all. 

“The language of the dying eye is one you can’t forget... . 

“Those sable antelopes. . . . Their beat covers a radius of forty miles. 
But a koodoo’ll take sixty. Regular tourists, the bucks.* But a lion’ll 
stay years on one spot. A regular stay-at-home, with no natural curiosity 
like the buck to lead him into the blue. The buck and the elephant, now, 
they like to feel a bit of horizon beneath their feet. 

“Only when mating the lion’ll move from home. Oh, aye, he’ll follow 
a wide circle as long as he has to hunt for the woman. But in times of 
peace he’s a proper old maid for his own hearth. He’ll go to one spot on 
the rocks for a week, same as the cat’ll take a fancy to the kitchen dresser. 


“ Those sables and koodoos’re more like humans . . . adventure calls 
them, though timid. 

“ They can search your face like a human. ... ‘Try to understand me,’ 
he said. . .. 


“Horns like towers carried through the air for his decoration and 
defence. And we bring them down to the dust... . 

‘‘ Watching. . . . Nature’s watch tower . . . That’s what Africa will 
have to be, or not betray the mother of us all—in one word, Nature. 

“If I had proper carriers. . . . Could set me down in Africa... . 

“‘ Old age is a morass. But there’s no old elephant has the shame of 
dying under philanthropy, that’s always ranged for himself. . . . 

“ Cicero says the gods throw the mirage of youth over the old so that 
they may not be conscious of their pitiful surroundings. What is it but — 
proof of the saying that whom the gods love die young ? Aye, for every © 
man that’s not homo stultus they’ll see to it that death seems no more than a 
pleasurable incident. 

“ Tf I wander away to the music of the harps and the drip of the paddles 
on one of my rivers, I'll not be asking for any undertaker’s melancholy 
to contaminate the body of a better man than himself. Come to that, 
I’d welcome the black pinions of the vulture sooner than the nodding — 
plumes of the most expensive hearse. | 

“Death’s a thing of dignity—left to Nature. No chance for the so- 
called corrupting worm when you die on the open breast of Africa. No 
corruption ! Nature understands that any man that is a man’d rather feed 
a wild bird whose flight is beyond the eye of man than bequeath his remains 
to some of these fancy burial societies. To a feller that’s always been one 
for liberty the railings of a cemetery’re no more than the prison of the soul 
that’s forced to witness the humiliation of the body. 

“ Whether in life or in death walls’re a mistake. A man needs a get- . 
away. ... 


“Aye. . . . Proper carriers, and I could see my rivers again... . 
Wash the towns off a bit. . . . 
BEANE poses) 


*In South Africa “‘ buck ” is a general term for the great antelope family in all its branches. 
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THE DANCERS 


By E. R. R. LINKLATER 


R. G. P. POMFRET was a wealthy man and the centre of as 
large a circle of friends and relations as the junior partner in 
a prosperous brewery might reasonably expect to be. But, until 
he disappeared, he was not famous. Then he became a house- 
hold word, and the five members of his family—consanguineous, allied 
and presumptively allied—who disappeared with him, all earned pages 
in those indefatigable supplements to our national biography, the Sunday 
newspapers. For with Mr. Pomfret there also vanished Mrs. Pomfret 
his wife ; Lt.-Commander Hugo Disney and Mrs. Disney (née Pomfret) ; 
Miss Joan Pomfret ; and Mr. George Otto Samways, her fiancé. 
The circumstances of their joint occultation were remarkable, and as 
the geographical environment was sufficiently and yet not immeasurably 
remote from the more advertised holiday haunts of man, the affair took to 
itself a halo of romance that was entirely different from the hectic nimbus 
which ever and again makes some obscure police-court luminous. 
It has been said that Mr. Pomfret was wealthy. He had inherited 
_a large number of shares in an excellent brewery and with them a sanguine 
and speculative temperament. His fortune persuaded the members of his 
family, initial and contributory, readily to accept a certain imperiousness 
of temper which Mr. Pomfret occasionally exhibited ; and so when one 
evening early in June he said, from the top of his dinner-table, ‘‘ I intend, 
subject to your approval, to take you all with me on a somewhat unusual 
holiday,” his household (including Lt.-Commander Hugo Disney) and 
the solitary guest (Mr. George Otto Samways) accepted the invitation in 
the manner of a royal command. 
_ “Where are we going, daddy?” asked Joan, adeptly disengaging the 
integument of her peach. 
_ “ To Orkney, my dear,” replied Mr. Pomfret, and surveyed with benign 
‘amusement the expressions of surprise which impinged upon or flitted 
across the faces of his domestic audience. 
_ Lt.-Commander Disney alone showed no amazement. “ That’s excel- 
lent,” he said heartily. “‘ I’ve meant for long enough to go back there.” 
- Orkney is worthy of some attention. The islands have a romantic appeal 
‘as the home of lost races. The Vikings settled there, and before the 
Vikings there was a mysterious people, Picts or such, little men who 
vanished and left few traces of their occupation. At some time Culdee 
‘monks from Ireland went there ; and went again as silently. Stewart 
earls ruled the islands like young pagan emperors. When the Great War 
began the British Fleet chose Scapa Flow, in the heart of the Orkneys, as 
its headquarters and battle haven. Later the German Fleet also rested 
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there; but at the still bottom, not on the wind-flawed surface of the waters. 

It was, however, the excellence of the trout-fishing which led Lt.-Com- 
mander Disney to applaud Mr. Pomfret’s decision. He had spent the 
less active intervals in three years of naval wartare in Scapa Flow, and had 
become acquainted with the opportunities of sport which the island lochs 
offered to a fisherman robust enough to disregard occasional inclemencies of 
weather. Frequently he had spoken to Mr. Pomfret of brown trout and 
sea trout, praising their strain of fishy pugnacity and the delicate savour 
of their flesh ; praising too the lure of sunny waters under a canopy of 
brilliant sky all painted with cloud galleons, porpoises and swimming 
dolphins of cloud, and at evening gorgeous with the barred crimson and — 
gold, the errant greens, the daffodil hues, the rosy outflung feathers, of the 
sun sliding bedwards behind the enormous wall of the Atlantic. And these 
conversations, moving like yeast in Mr. Pomfret’s brain, had finally given 
rise to this momentous decision. 

It is unnecessary to consider the manner of the journey north, which 
was complicated. Mr. Pomfret had rented for two months a large house 
called Swandale, in one of the seaward parishes in the northern part of the 
Mainland of Orkney ; it was considered advisable to take, as well as his — 
family, a motor-car, a chauffeur and three maids. 'The first week or so of 
their residence passed pleasantly enough. They were enraptured with the — 
scenery, the vast stretches of ever-changing sea, the majestic cliffs loud 
with the ceaseless activity of gulls ; they watched the diving gannets, the — 
ludicrous earnest puffins, the graceful terns, and hysterical oyster-catchers. 
They were delighted with the shy and independent islanders. They | 
enjoyed the novelty of peat-fires blazing in an open hearth. Lt.-Com- | 
mander Disney and Mrs. Disney fished with notable success in the © 
neighbouring lochs. Mr. Pomfret walked and enquired diligently into 
local traditions and history. And Mrs. Pomfret read the works of Lord 
Lytton, to which she was ineradicably addicted. Joan Pomfret and Otto — 
Samways occupied themselves in ways apparently satisfactory,and cer-— 
tainly remote from the rest of the family. 

The holiday would probably have continued on these pleasant and harm- — 
less lines had it not been for the imaginative temperament (excited by — 
love and romantic surroundings) of Miss Joan Pomfret. It suddenly | 
occurred to her that they were rapidly approaching Midsummer Day. 

Now the summer solstice has, or had, its appropriate festivals. In the 
northern parts of Britain the sun used indisputably to reign supreme, and, 
at such times as his presence blessed the earth almost throughout the circle 
of day and night, it was proper to honour him with dancing and other 
devout festivities. In Orkney he, the aureate king of the sky, succeeds at 
Midsummer in banishing the thief of night for all but a dim hour or so 
from the dominion of his majesty. There.is light on the islands, benign 
and irresistible, except for one or perhaps two shadowed hours in the 
cycle of twenty-four. 


Something of this was in Joan’s mind when she said over the marmalade 
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one morning, “ Daddy, the day after to-morrow is Midsummer. Let’s 
celebrate it properly.” 

“ How, my dear?” asked Mr. Pomfret, putting down the toast which 
was within an inch of his mouth. 

~ By a midnight picnic. We’ll spend the night on an island—on Eyn- 
hallow—and see the dawn come up before the after-glow is out of the sky. 
And we’ll dance when the sun shows himself again.” 

“I haven’t danced for years,” said Mrs. Pomfret pathetically, ‘‘ and 
don’t you think the grass would be damp ? ” 

“Tut!” said Mr. Pomfret. “Grass damp? Pouf!” Spousal re- 
sistance invariably excited him to action, and he had, it may be remem- 
bered, a sanguine nature. 

““T should like a chance to watch the birds on Eynhallow,” said Lt.- 
Commander Disney. ‘‘ They’re interesting in the early morning. And 
we could take plenty of rugs, and a flask, you know, in case it is cold.” 

“ Of course we could.” Mr. Pomfret was in a singularly eupeptic mood 
that morning. He felt positively boyish. ‘‘ Do you remember, Mother ” 
—he called Mrs. Pomfret Mother when he felt particularly young and 
could think good-naturedly of her growing a little mature—“‘ Do you 
remember that bicycling tour I did once in Cornwall ? Excellent fun it 
was, Hugo. It must be twenty-five years ago, and I often wish that I had 
found an opportunity to repeat it. This idea of yours is splendid, Joan, 
my dear. Dancing to the Midsummer Sun—Ha! I shall show you all 
how to dance. Hugo, my boy, will you see about a boat ? ” 

Eynhallow is a small uninhabited island between the Mainland of Orkney 
and the island of Rousay. It is surrounded by unruly tides, but to the 
fishermen who know them it is not difficult to land, provided the weather is 
calm. Those definitely in favour of the expedition were Mr. Pomfret, 
Lt.-Commander Disney, Joan, and naturally, since Joan would be there, 
Otto Samways. Mrs. Disney shrugged her shoulders and said, “ It will 
mean the first late night I’ve had for a fortnight and the first woollen undies 
I’ve worn for years. I don’t mind, though.” Poor Mrs. Pomfret sighed 
and returned to The Last Days of Pompeit. 

_ Hugo Disney persuaded a local fisherman, John Corrigall, that it would 
be more profitable than lobster-fishing to sail the Pomfret party to Eyn- 
hallow and call for them on the following morning, and so the preliminaries 
of the excursion were successfully completed. John Corrigall was privately 
convinced that they were all mad—except Mrs. Pomfret, whom he 
found to be an unwilling victim—but refrained from saying so, except in 
the privacy of his own family ; for a madman’s money is as good as that 
of a man dogmatically and indecently sane, and, indeed, more easily earned. 

On Midsummer Eve then, after dinner, the Pomfrets set sail. They 
‘carried baskets of food, for a night in the open is a potent ally of hunger, 
but no instrument of fire, such as a primus stove, for that, Joan said, would 
be an insult to the omnipotence of the sun, who should rule alone. They 
took rugs and cushions, and Mrs. Pomfret wore a fur coat and Russian 
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boots. They set a portable gramophone—for they were to dance—in — 
the stern of the boat, and Otto Samways carried two albums of records. 
There was a heavy cargo aboard when John Corrigall hauled his sheet and 
brought the boat’s head round for Eynhallow. He landed them, without 
more incident than a faint protest from Mrs. Pomfret, on a shingle beach, 
and left them. 

And that is the last that has been seen of them. : 
When Corrigall returned to Eynhallow in the morning, he found the 
island deserted. He shouted, and there was no answer, he walked round the 
island, which is small, and found no trace of the midnight visitors. He sat 
on a rock and struggled heavily with thought, and then, because he was 
anxious to get back before the tide turned, he sailed home again. } 

It is, of course, an ingrained belief in the mind of the northern Scot — 
that the English are a flighty, unreliable race. They travel far from home 
when there is no need to travel, they are wantonly extravagant (John 
Corrigall had been paid in advance), and their actions spring from impulse — 
instead of emanating slowly from cautious deliberation. They are volatile 
(as the English say the French are volatile), and their volatility makes them 
difficult to understand. So John Corrigall said nothing, except to his wife, — 
of the disappearance of the Pomfrets. He had no intention of making a ~ 
fool of himself by raising what was possibly a false alarm, and the whole ~ 
day, which might have been profitably spent on investigation, was wasted. — 

In the evening the chauffeur, an energetic man when aroused, went to — 
make inquiries, and was astounded to hear that his master had apparently 
vanished. With the decision of a man who had lived in cities and learnt, 
before he took to driving one, the art of evading motor-cars, he told a little 
girl who happened to be at hand to summon the village constable, and — 
ordered Corrigall to make his boat ready for sea. The latter protested, 
for the wind and tide were at odds and a pretty sea was breaking round 
Eynhallow. But the chauffeur was like adamant, and drove the constable 
and John Corrigall to the shore, helped to push out the boat, and after a 
stormy crossing landed, wet through, on the island. A thorough search was 
made, and not a sign of the Pomfrets could be found ; nothing, that is, 
except a little tag of bright metal which was found lying on the grass, the 
significance of which was unknown to Corrigall and the policeman, who 
had no experience of modern toilets, and to the chauffeur,who was virtuous 
and unmarried. Later it was identified simultaneously by the maids as the 
end, the catch or hatch as it were, of a stocking-suspender such as many 
ladies wear. If Miss Joan had been dancing vigorously, it might have 
sprung asunder from the rest of the article and fallen to the ground, they said. 

The three maids became hysterical soon after they learnt of the mystery ; 
John Corrigall went home to his bed, convinced that it did not concern 
him ; the constable was useless, having encountered no such case in his 
previous professional experience ; and it was left to the chauffeur to devise 
a course of action. 

He persuaded the constable to cycle to Kirkwall, the capital and cathedral 
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city of Orkney, and report to such superior officers as he might dis- 
cover there. He insisted on the local telegraph office opening after hours, 
and sent an expensive message to the newspaper which guided the thought 
and chronicled the deeds of the town in which Mr. Pomfret had promin- 
ently lived. And he made a careful inventory of everything that the un- 
fortunate party had taken with them. Then he sat down to compose a 
long letter to the newspaper already mentioned. 

The assistant-editor of the paper made instant and magnificent use of 
the chauffeur’s telegram. Times were dull, and his chief was away on 
holiday. The chief sub-editor was a man of consummate craft and no 
conscience. Between them they splashed a throbbing, breath-taking story 
over the two main news columns. They flung across the page a streaming 
headline that challenged the hearts of their readers like a lonely bugle 
sounding on a frosty night. Eynhallow became a Treasure Island encircled 
by northern mists, and the sober citizens who read this strange story of the 
disappearance of peopie whom they knew so well (by sight), whose motor- 
cars they had envied, and whose abilities they had derided, felt creeping 
into their souls an Arctic fog of doubt, a cold hush of suspense, a breath of 
icy wind from the waste seas of mystery. Which was precisely the effect 
intended by the enterprising assistant-editor and the highly competent 
sub-editor. 

This was the beginning of the story which subsequently took all England 
by the ears, and echoed, thinly or tumultuously, in ribald, hushed, or strident 
accents, in railway carriages and on the tops of buses, at street-corners and 
over dining-tables, at chamber-concerts and through brass-band recitals, 
in all places where two or three newspaper-readers were gathered together, 
and finally in one or two topically-inclined pulpits and behind the foot- 
lights of the variety stage. 

_ The assistant-editor sent hurrying northwards a young and alert reporter, 
and it was not his fault that an emissary of a great London evening paper 
arrived in Orkney before him. For the latter travelled by aeroplane, the 
evening paper being wealthy and its editor having been noticeably im- 
pressed by the provincial report. The first general information, therefore, 
that Britain had of the Great Pomfret Mystery was a brightly written 
account of the long flight of Our Special Investigator. 

_ Within twenty-four hours every self-respecting news-sheet in the 
country had published a map of Orkney, on which the approximate 
position of Eynhallow was surrounded by a black circle. ‘The more erudite 
contributed brief historical sketches of the islands, and a few discovered 
that a church or monastery had once been built on the particular islet of 
mystery. Brief descriptions of Mr. Pomfret with at least the names, 
Christian names, and ages of his party appeared in all the papers. T'wo 
offered ready-made solutions to the problem, three laughed at it, and one 
rashly cited as a parallel case the vanishing crew of the Marie Celeste. 

- On the following day a Paymaster-Commander wrote to say that he had 
once, during the War, motored from Scapa to Swandale (Mr. Pomfret’s 
. E 
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house), and distinctly remembered seeing Eynhallow. “‘ A charming, sea- 
girt, romantic-looking island,” he wrote, “ with the appearance of having 
withstood a thousand storms and blossomed with a thousand green 
springtimes.” Subsequently an Admiral, who had also been in Scapa 
during the War, corroborated this, writing to say that he had seen the 
island himself. Thereafter its actual existence was not doubted. 

In a short time photographs began to appear, photographs of Mr. 
Pomfret and his family, one of Lt.-Commander Disney in uniform, and a 
charming picture of Miss Joan Pomfret playing in a local tennis tourna- 
ment. The two reporters sent long descriptive stories about nothing in 
particular, and their respective sub-editors garnished them with suggestive 
and arresting headlines. Several papers remembered that the Hamp- 
shire, with Lord Kitchener aboard, had been sunk on the other side of 
Orkney, and “‘ A Student of Crime ” wrote to suggest that a floating mine, 
one of the chain responsible for that dire catastrophe, had survived to be 
washed up on Eynhallow, and had blown the Pomfrets into minute and 
undiscoverable fragments. No sound of an explosion, however, had 
startled Orkney, and no trace of such a convulsion was apparent on the 
island. A photograph of John Corrigall and his boat appeared, an artistic 
camera study with an admirable sky effect. Several stories of mysterious 
yachts cruising in the vicinity were mooted, and the yachts were all 
satisfactorily identified as trawlers. 

On the second Sunday after the disappearance, when the mystery had 
been deepened by time and even the most ingenious could offer no likely 
solution, an eminent clergyman, a staunch supporter of temperance, 
publicly warned the country against the danger of owning breweries. Mr. 
Pomfret, he said, was widely known as a brewer, one who had made his ~ 
fortune out of beer, that enemy of man and canker in the home. And Mr. 
Pomfret had disappeared. Divine vengeance, he said, cometh like a thief 
in the night. ‘To-day we are here, in the midst of our wickedness, and to- 
morrow we are plucked up and cast into the oven. Let all, he concluded, 
who own breweries consider the appalling fate of George Plover Pomfret, — 
and mend their ways by honest repentance while there is yet time. 

And then the London paper had a scoop. Its reporter discovered that 
during all this bustle of conjecture, doubt and query, investigation and 
disappointment, a German professor had quietly been living, as a summer 
boarder, in a farmhouse not two miles distant from Swandale. His own 
explanation of his presence so near the scene of supposed tragedy was that 
he was collecting and examining survivals of Norse influence in the Orkney 
dialect ; but his story, especially when it was printed alongside his own 
photograph, met with derisive incredulity, and in the natural excitement 
that followed this disclosure there was not a little sturdy denunciation of 
the Hidden Hand. The professor was detained in custody, and was re- 
leased only on the telegraphic intervention of the German Foreign Secre- 
tary, who personally vouched for his honesty and innocence. This again 
deepened the suspicions of many newspaper readers. 
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The local police, meanwhile, reinforced by an inspector from Edinburgh 
and a detective from Scotland Yard, had quietly and systematically es- 
tablished that there were no clues to the whereabouts of Mr. Pomfret and 
his friends, and no solution to the mystery of their disappearance. It was 
impossible for anyone to get on to or off the island without a boat, and 
no boat could easily have landed, owing to the state of the tide, between 
the hour at which the Pomfrets were disembarked and the morning visit 
of John Corrigall. No strange vessel had been seen in the vicinity. The 
Pomfrets could not have made a raft, as some hundreds of people had sug- 
gested, because they had nothing out of which to make one, except two 
luncheon baskets, a gramophone, some records, and a box of gramophone 
needles which were, it must be admitted, too small to nail together pieces 
of driftwood, supposing suitable planks to have been present on the beach. 
Nor, unless they had been attacked by an epidemic mania, a surging and 
contagious Sinbad complex, was there any particular reason why they 
should have wanted to make a raft. No clear evidence even of their 
_ presence on the island, except an integral portion of a lady’s stocking- 
suspender, was found, and some people suggested that John Corrigall was a 
_ liar and that the Pomfrets had never gone there. But the circumstantial 
evidence of the servants was in Corrigall’s favour, and he had not, it was 
found, the mental ability successfully to dispose of six adult bodies. 

Investigation of a practical kind came to an end. There was no one to 
- question and nothing to find. Even the spiritualistic mediums who 
_ offered their services were of no real assistance, though some of them 
claimed to have established communication with Miss Joan Pomfret, who 
told them that everything was for the best in the best of all possible 
Beyonds. Mrs. Pomfret, it was reported, had said, ‘Sometimes it is light 
_ here and sometimes it is dark. I have not seen Bulmer, but I am happy.” 
There was a little discussion on the significance of Bulmer, till a personal 
friend suggested that it was a mis-tapping for the name of Mrs. Pomfret’s 
favourite author, but the general mystery was in danger of being forgotten, 
dismissed as insoluble. 
_. It was about this time that Mr. Harold Pinto left Kirkwall in the Orkneys 

for Leith, sailing on the S.S. St. Giles. Mr. Pinto was a commercial 
traveller, more silent than many of his class, a student of human nature, 
and in his way an amateur of life. 

When the St. Giles was some four hours out of Kirkwall he stepped 
into the small deckhouse which served as a smoking-room, and, pressing 
_ abell, presently ordered a bottle of beer. ‘There were, in the smoking-room, 
two other commercial travellers with whom he was slightly acquainted, 
the reporter of the provincial newspaper which had first heard of the 
Pomfret case, an elderly farmer who said he was going to South Africa, 
and a young, bright-eyed man, carelessly dressed, distinguished by a 
short, stubbly beard. He looked, thought Mr. Pinto, as though he might 
be a gentleman. His nails were clean ; but his soft collar was disgustingly 
dirty and his clothes had evidently been slept in. He asked for Bass, at the 
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same time as Mr. Pinto, in an educated and pleasant voice, but when the 
beer came he merely tasted it, and an expression of disgust passed over his 
face. He took no part in the general conversation, though Mr. Pinto 
noticed that he followed the talk actively with his eyes—very expressive 
eyes they were, full, at times, of an almost impish merriment. 

The conversation naturally centred round the Pomfret Mystery, and the 
reporter very graphically told the story from the beginning, embellished 
with certain details which had not been published. ‘‘ ‘There are some 
things,” he said, “‘ which I wouldn’t willingly tell outside this company. 
It’s my private belief that old Pomfret took drugs. Don’t ask me for proof, 
because I’m not going to tell you. And there’s another thing. Joan Pom- 
fret once asked the gardener at Swandale—he’s a local man—whether he 
knew of any really lonely places near by. The sort of places where there 
were likely to be no casual passers-by. I didn’t send that piece of news to 
my paper because I’m still waiting for the psychological moment at which 
to make it public. But you’ll admit that it’s significant.” 

The other commercial travellers both contributed theories, at which 
the reporter scoffed, but Mr. Pinto was almost as silent as the young man 
with the beard. 

‘‘ Mass suicide won’t do,” said the reporter, “‘ however much you talk 
about crowd psychology; and mass murder, followed by the suicide of the 
murderer, won’t do either. None of them was likely to run amok. And 
where are the bodies ? One at least would have been washed up before 
now. No, it’s my opinion that there’s an international gang at the bottom 
of it, and one of the party—at least one—was either a confederate or a 
fugitive from the justice of the gang.” 

The man who was going to South Africa said that he had a cousin who 
had once disappeared in Mashonaland. He was about to tell the story 
more fully when the two commercial travellers and the reporter discovered 
that they were sleepy—it was nearly midnight—and went hurriedly below. 
And after a minute or two the man with the cousin in Mashonaland 
followed them. 

The young man with the stubbly beard sat still, staring at nothing with 
eyes that were alert and full of comprehension. He seemed to be listening 
to the throb of the steamer’s screw and the answering wash of the sea. 
His lips moved slightly when a wave, louder than the others, ran with a 
slithering caress along the ship’s side, and he smiled engagingly, looking 
at Mr. Pinto as though he expected an answering smile. 

“The Méder Di,’* he said, ‘laughing at fishermen’s wives. All 
summer she laughs lightly, but the laughter of her winter rut is like ice- 
bergs breaking.” 

Mr. Pinto, remarking that it seemed to be a fine night, stepped out on 
to the deck. 

_“ Oh, a glorious night,” said the young man with the beard, following 
him. ‘‘ Look at the clouds, like grey foxes running from the moon ! ” 

* Méder Di. The Ninth Wave. 
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«Indeed, there is one extraordinarily like a fox,” replied Mr. Pinto 
politely. 

“She is hunting to-night,” said the young man. “ Foxes and grey 
wolves. And see, there’s a stag in the west. A great night for hunting, and 
all the sky to run through.” 

Mr. Pinto and his friend had the deck to themselves, and Mr. Pinto 
began to feel curiously lonely in such strange company. 

~ Listen,” said the young man, pointing over the rail. ‘‘ Do you hear 
a shoal of herring talking out there ? There’s a hum of fear in the air. 
Perhaps a thresher-shark is coming through the Firth.” 

Mr. Pinto, convinced that he had a lunatic to deal with, was considering 
an excuse for going below when the young man said : “ I saw you sitting 
silent while those fools were talking about Pomfret’s disappearance. Why 
did you say nothing ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t think any of their theories were good enough,” 
answered Mr. Pinto, feeling a little easier, ‘‘ and because I had no theory 
of my own to offer.” 

““ What do you think ? You must think something ? ” 

Mr. Pinto blinked once or twice, and then diffidently suggested, 
““"There are more things in heaven and earth,’ you know; it sounds 
foolish, after having been quoted so often and so unnecessarily, but <4 

“It does not sound foolish. Those others were fools. You, it seems, 
are not yet a fool; though you will be, if you live to grow old and yet not 
old enough. If you like, I will tell you what happened to George Pomfret 
and his friends. Sit there.” 

Mr. Pinto, rather subdued, sat ; and the young man walked once or 
twice up and down, his hair flying like a black banner in the wind, turned 
his face up to the moon to laugh loudly and melodiously, and suddenly 
said : ‘‘ They landed on Eynhallow in the quietness of a perfect evening. 
The tide was talking to the shore, telling it the story of the Seven Seals 
who went to Sule Skerry, but they could not hear it then. A redshank 
whistled ‘O Joy! look at them!’ as they stepped ashore. But they did 
not know that either. They made a lot of noise as they walked up the 
shingle beach and the rabbits in the grass, because they made a noise, 
were not frightened, but only ran a little way and turned to look at them. 

*‘ Mrs. Pomfret was not happy, but they let her sit on the rugs and she 
fell asleep. The others walked round the island—it is not big—and threw 
stones into the sea. The sea chuckled and threw more stones on to the 
beach ; but they did not know that. And the sea woke birds who were 
roosting there, and the birds flew round and laughed at them. By and 
by the shadow of night came—it was not really night—and they sat down 
to eat. They ate for a long time, and woke Mrs. Pomfret, who said she 
could never eat out of doors, and so they let her sleep again. The others 
talked. They were happy, in a way, but what they talked was nonsense. 
Even Joan, who was in love, talked nonsense which she does not like to 


think about now.” 
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“ Then——,” Mr. Pinto excitedly tried to interrupt, but the young 
man went imperturbably on. 

“ Disney said one or two things about the birds which were true, but 
they did not listen to him. And by and by—the hours pass quickly on 
Midsummer night—it was time to dance. They had taken a gramophone 
with them, and Joan had found a wide circle of turf, as round as a penny 
and heavenly smooth, with a square rock beside it. They put the gramo- 
phone on the rock and played a fox-trot or some dance like that. Disney 
and Norah Disney danced together, and Joan danced with Samways. ‘Two 
or three times they danced, and old Pomfret made jokes and put new 
records on. 

‘“‘ And then Joan said, ‘ These aren’t proper dances for Eynhallow and 
Midsummer Eve. I hate them.’ And she stopped the gramophone. 
She picked up the second album of records and looked for what she 
wanted ; it was light enough to read the names if she held them close to 
her eyes. She soon found those she was looking for.” 

The young man looked doubtfully at Mr. Pinto and asked, “ Do you 
know the music of Grieg ? ” 

“A little of it,” said Mr. Pinto. “‘He composed some Norwegian 
dances. One of them goes like this.’ And he whistled a bar or two, 
tunefully enough. 

The young man snapped his fingers joyously and stepped lightly with 
adept feet on the swaying deck. 

“That is it,” he cried, and sang some strange-sounding words to the 
tune. “‘ But Grieg did not make it. He heard it between a pine-forest and 
the sea and cleverly wrote it down. But it was made hundreds of years 
ago, when all the earth went dancing, except the trees, and their roots 
took hold of great rocks and twined round the rocks so that they might 
not join the dance as they wished. For it was forbidden them, since they 
had to grow straight and tall that ships might be made out of them.” 

The young man checked himself. “‘ I was telling you about the Pom- 
frets,” he said. 

‘* Joan found these dances that she loved, and played first one and then 
the other. She made them all dance to the music, though they did not 
know what steps were in it, nor in what patterns they should move. 
But the tunes took them by the heels and they pranced and bowed and 
jumped, laughing all the time. Old Pomfret capered in the middle, kick- 
ing his legs, and twirling round like a top. And he laughed ; how he 
laughed! And when he had done shaking with laughter he would start 
to dance again. 

“‘*'This is too good for Mother to miss,’ he said, ‘ we must wake her 
and make her dance too.’ So they woke Mrs. Pomfret, and there being 
then six of them they made some kind of a figure and started to dance in 
earnest. Mrs. Pomfret, once she began, moved as lightly as any of them 


except Joan, who was like thistledown on the grass and moonlight on the 
edge of a cloud. ‘ 
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“ And then, as the music went on, they found that they were dancing in 
the proper patterns, for they had partners who had come from nowhere, 
who led them first to the right and then to the left, up the middle and down 
the sides, bowing, and knocking their heels in the air. As the tune quick- 
ened they turned sometimes head over heels, even Mrs. Pomfret, who held 
her sides and laughed to see old Pomfret twirling on one toe. And the 
gramophone never stopped, for a little brown man was sitting by it and 
now and again turning the handle, and singing loudly as he sat. 

“So they danced while the sky became lighter and turned from grey 
to a shining colour like mackerel ; and then little clouds like roses were 
thrown over the silver, and at last the sun himself, daffodil gold, all bright 
and new, shot up and sent the other colours packing. 

“ And everybody shouted and cheered like mad, and for a minute danced 
more wildly than ever, turning catherine-wheels, fast and faster in a circle, 
or shouting ‘ Hey!’ and ‘Ho!’ and ‘ Ahoi! Ahoi! A-hoi!’ 

“Then they sank to the ground exhausted, and the Pomfrets looked at 
their partners who had come from nowhere ; and were suddenly amazed. 

*“** Well, I’m damned !’ said old Pomfret, and all the little brown men 
rolled on the grass and laughed as though they would burst. 

“© Oh, they’re the Wee Folk, the Peerie* Men ! ’ cried Joan, delighted- 
ly, clapping her hands. ‘ Peerie Men, Peerie Men, I’ve found you at 
last |’ 


“* And again the little men laughed and hugged themselves on the grass. 


_ By and by, still laughing, they drew together and talked among themselves 


— 


very earnestly, and then the biggest of them, who was as tall as a man’s 
leg to the mid-thigh, went forward, saying his name was Ferriostok, and 
made a little speech explaining how delighted they were to entertain such 
charming guests on Eynhallow; and would they please to come in for 
breakfast ? 

‘Some pushed aside the stone on which the gramophone had been 
standing and, as though it were the most natural thing in the world, the 
Pomfrets went down rock stairs to a long, sandy hall, lit greenly by the sea, 
and full, at that time, of the morning song of the North Tide of Eyn- 
hallow. They sat down, talking with their hosts, and then two very old 
little men brought stone cups full of a yellow liquor that smelt like honey 
and the first wind after frost. They tasted it, curiously, and old Pomfret 
—he was a brewer, you know—went red all over and said loudly, ‘ I'll 
give every penny I have in the world for the recipe ! ’ For he guessed what 
it was. 

“« And the little men laughed louder than ever, and filled his cup again. 
One said, ‘ The Great King offered us Almain for it eleven hundred years 
ago. We gave him one cup for love, and no more. But you, who have 
brought that music with you, are free to our cellar. Stay and drink with 
us, and to-night we shall dance again.’ 


*Peerie. Little. 
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“No one of them had any thought of going, for it was heather ale they 
drank. Heather ale! And the last man who tasted it was Thomas of 
Ercildoune. It was for heather ale that the Romans came to Britain, 
having heard of it in Gaul, and they pushed northwards to Mount Grau- 
pius in search of the secret. But they never found it. And now old Pom- 
fret was swilling it, his cheeks like rubies, because Joan had brought back 
to the Peerie Men the music they had lost six hundred years before, when 
their oldest minstrel died of a mad otter’s bite. 

“ Disney was talking to an old grey seal at the sea-door, hearing new 
tales of the{German war, and Joan was listening to the Reykjavik story of 
the Solan Geese which three little men told her all together, so excited 
they were by her beauty and by the music she had brought them. At 
night they danced again, and Joan learnt the Weaving of the Red Ware, 
the dance that the red shore-seaweed makes for full-moon tides. The 
Peerie Men played on fiddles cut out of old tree-roots, with strings of 
rabbit-gut, and they had drums made of shells and rabbit-skins scraped as 
thin as tissues with stone knives. They hunt quietly, and that is why the 
rabbits are frightened of silence, but were not afraid of the Pomfrets, 
who made a noise when they walked. The Peerie Men’s music was thin 
and tinkly, though the tunes were as strong and sweet as the heather ale 
itself, and always they turned again to the gramophone which Joan had 
brought, and danced as madly as peewits in April, leaping like winter spray, 
and clapping their heels high in the air. They danced the Merry Men of 
Mey and the slow sad Dance of Lofoden, so that everybody wept a little. 
And then they drank more ale and laughed again, and as the sun came up 
they danced the Herring Dance, weaving through and through so fast 
that the eye could not follow them. 

““ Now this was the third sunrise since the Pomfrets had gone to the 
island, for the first day and the second night and the second day had 
passed like one morning in the sandy hall of the Little Men; so many 
things were there to hear, and such good jokes an old crab made, and so 
shockingly attractive was a mermaid story that the afternoon tide told. 
Even the sand had a story, but it was so old that the Peerie Men themselves 
could not understand it, for it began in darkness and finished under a 
green haze of ice, and since the Pomfrets were so busy there they heard no 
sound of the chauffeur’s visit and the Peerie Men said nothing of it. They 
had taken below all the rugs and cushions and hampers and gramophone 
records, and brushed the grass straight, so that no trace was left of the 
Midsummer dancing—except the tag of Joan’s stocking-suspender, which 
was overlooked, so it seems. 

“The old grey seal told them, in the days that followed, of all that was 
going on by land, and even Mrs. Pomfret laughed to hear of the bustle and 
stir they had created. There was no need, the Peerie Men found, to make 
them hide when more searchers came, for none of the Pomfrets had any 
wish to be found. Disney said he was learning something about the sea 
for the first time in his life (and he had followed the sea all his life), and 
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Norah sang Iceland cradle-songs all day. Old Pomfret swilled his ale, 
glowing like a ruby in the green cave, and Joan—Joan was the queen of the 
Peerie Men, and the fosterling of the old grumbling sand, and the friend 
of every fish that passed by the sea-door. And at night they danced, to the 
music of tree-root fiddles and pink shell-drums, and above all to that music 
which you think was made by Grieg. They danced, I tell you! . . .” 

The young man tossed up his arms and touched his fingers above his 
head ; he placed the flat of his foot on the calf of theotherleg; twirled 
rapidly on his toes. “‘ Danced, I say! Is there anything in the world but 
dancing ?”” And he clapped his heels together, high in the air, first to 
one side and then to the other, singing something fast and rhythmic and 
melodious. 

Mr. Pinto coughed nervously—he was feeling cold—and said : ‘‘ That 
is an extraordinarily interesting story. But, if you will pardon my curiosity, 
do you mind telling me what reason you have for thinking that this actu- 
ally happened to Mr. Pomfret and his friends ? ” 

** Reason !”’ said the young man, staring at him. His hair blew out on 
the wind like a black banner, and he laughed loud and melodiously. 

*“ This reason,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I am Otto Samways !”” And he turned, 
very neatly, a standing somersault on the deck and came up laughing. 

“They sent me away to buy something,” he said, “‘ and when I have 
bought it I am going back to Eynhallow to dance the Merry Men, and the 
Herring Dance, and the Sea Moon’s Dance with Joan.” 

And once again he sang, very melodiously, and turned a rapid series of 
catherine-wheels along the deck. 

**'To buy what ?”’ shouted Mr. Pinto, as he disappeared. 

‘** Gramophone needles!” bellowed the young man, laughing up- 
roariously. ; 
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VIL—The Critic as Artist 
By C. E. MONTAGUE 


I 
ES, blame, blame, but lias Oh! never!” In some such 
words a mild reprobate murmurs in one of Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
plays, and a professional critic must sometimes feel likewise. 
Almost every current mention of his tribe has the cast of cen- 
sure or of derision. ‘‘ Criticism—Oh, that’s easy,” says the great musician. 
“* Aren’t the critics,” the popular novelist asks with an air of chaste aloof- 
ness from such cattle, ‘‘ said to be the people who have failed at creating ? ” 
“Irresponsible, indolent reviewers,” sings the poet. ‘Oh, a drink will 
square one of them,” says theatrical Big Business, chatting in the bar about 
the failures of critics to see the beauty of the revue which is pausing for 
the moment. ‘A hopeless highbrow in the sight of the great public, he is 
rejected by real standard-bearers of culture as a half-baked mind or as a 
mercenary compromiser with the idols of the crowd. ‘‘ Men of all sorts,” 
said Falstaff, “‘ take a pride to gird at me.”’ That is the poor critic’s plight. 
Henry James excommunicated the dramatic critics of England for their 
failure to bring her playgoers to drink at the slightly opaque and brackish 
waters of Henrico-Jacobean drama. Almost at the same moment a dis- 
tinguished actor complained that the critics were not searching enough on 
points of acting technique—that they often praised an actor for some 
effect which was really quite easy to get, while they passed over, unpraised, 
some other effect that “‘ had required more study, more care, more in- 
telligence.’’ So it goes all round. The critic is too technical and he is not 
technical enough ; he praises too lightly and he is a niggard of praise ; 
he is in with a cabal of bloodless intellectuals and he kowtows to the mob ; 
he sniffs at all brave first-rate work by writers of parts and he is always 
sneering at the simple joys of the mentally humble. Almost every man’s 
hand is against him : 
Whenever anything is missed—milk, coals, umbrellas, brandy, 
The cat’s pitched into with a boot or anything that’s handy. 


As many people, apparently, cannot abide the harmless, necessary critic 
as the other animal of that description. 

It is not hard to see why the actor or painter who knows his craft chafes 
so often against the critic who knows his. The person thus chafed has 
missed the point at the start. He takes it that the critic has tried to be 
what no critic has any business to be ; and, naturally, he thinks that the 
critic has failed. Probably the actor or painter has in mind a kind of ideal 
critic, according to the actor’s or painter’s notions—some creature com- 
pact of full technical knowledge of the actor’s or painter’s art, perfect 
judicial balance, scientific precision in the assessment of technical merit, 
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and also complete freedom from the natural ambition and egoism of an 
artist. Of such a person there may be a pattern laid up in Heaven, and 
there may even be a use for him there. But he is no critic. 

‘The critic proper is neither a tutor in the technics of the art which he 
criticises, nor an examiner commissioned to allot marks to its practitioners 
in accord with strict distributive justice, as in the sight of God. He too, in 
his humble way, is an artist, as they are. And every artist’s business is to 
express his own individual, autonomous, possibly uncommon or wayward 
sense of something that presents itself to him. Milton expresses in 
L’ Allegro his delighted sense of the beauty of the happiest rustic life, and 
Hazlitt expresses in a theatre notice his delighted sense of the beauty of 
Kean’s Shylock. Both are artists in so doing. Charles Lamb is just as 
much an artist in describing his personal sensations in presence of Munden 
and Elliston at the height of their powers as he is in doing similar justice 
to his impressions of the old Christ’s Hospital or of the Temple. His 
famous portrait of Dicky Suett is as strictly a work of art as is Reynolds’ 
portrait of Garrick. Charlotte Bronté makes no break in the artistry of 
her Villette when she imbeds in it a descant on a piece of acting by Rachel. 
A critic differs from other literary artists in nothing but the accident that 
his subjects are found in a special field of his own, as indeed theirs are too, 
as a rule. Ostler in an old inn-yard, or actor on a stage, the spoken word of 
some delectable Sarah Gamp or the written word of some delicious poet— 
little it matters what your delighted spirit delights in, so long as it does 
delight ; whatever be the theme, a Falstaff himself or a comedian’s acting 
of him, the lark at dappled dawn, startling the dull night, or Milton’s 
rapture about it, a mother nursing her first child or the Sistine Madonna, 
the voice of your private ecstasy is art. Its utterance is not a judicial act 
nor a pedagogic one nor the professional act of a surveyor, a public analyst 
or an inspector of nuisances. An artistic act, it has to be judged by the 
canons of art and not by those of mensuration or of public justice. | 

So it is off the point to complain that this or that critic is not just or is 
not fair, or that he has favourites among the fellow artists whom he 
criticises. What good artist was ever minded like a good magistrate or had 
no capricious preferences and enthusiasms of his own ? Caprice, the gad- 
ding eye, the unaccountably selecting and disproportionately emphasizing 
tongue are the very birth-marks of his breed. Of the merit and value of 
the finest criticism it is seldom an important part that it was “ right,” 
either in its placing of a writer or other artist in his proper rank or in de- 
ciphering the less obvious intentions of his work. Two of the most 
deservedly famous critics of the nineteenth century, Ruskin and Pater, 
offered diametrically opposite readings of the meaning of Botticelli’s 
Judith. Both pieces of writing were capital criticism, because each ex- 
pressed with beauty an authentic transport of personal joy in the picture. 
Both of the writers lauded highly at other times a considerable number of 
contemporaries who were certainly no better than middling performers 
in their several arts. One of them cried down angrily and contemptuously 
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one of the finest artists of his generation. And yet they were great critics, 
unapproached by the mere art experts who can give you a classification of — 
all living and dead writers or painters in an order which, probably, is not 
far wrong. In spite of a hundred perversities, Ruskin’s outburst of ecstasy 
at sight of St. Mark’s is one of the highest jets of critical force and beauty 
ever cast up by the human mind ; it has that surpassing energy of joy and 
admiration. Pater may be wholly wrong, in a minor sense, in his inter- 
pretation of the Monna Lisa at the Louvre, but still the celebrated tirade 
on that subject is a supreme piece of criticism ; an apt mind has been 
stirred and has poured itself out nobly in adoration of what it believed 
that it saw. That is enough; the great passage remains an example of 
criticism in all the wonder and glory of a lofty vehemence not given to 
common minds. 
2 

As soon as one lays down a rule, or anything like it, one has to face the 
inevitable exception. William Archer, lately dead, was a good dramatic 
critic, although his mind had a habit of moving along lines which seldom 
lead to good criticism. He had to a degree rare in the southern half of 
Great Britain, the logical, as opposed to the intuitive, temper. He dis- 
trusted emotions for which he could not find a rational basis. 

To all critics it happens now and then to feel some lively emotion in 
presence of a new book or play which seems to ignore or defy some axiom 
or postulate which the critic has hitherto thought valid. In such a case the 
intuitive critic will go pretty far on the line of trusting his emotion: he 
has been moved and, to him, that element in a sound valuation of a piece 
of work is more likely to turn out right in the end than any rule or axiom 
which sets itself up against this spontaneous stir of the spirit. His chief 
impulse is to justify that stir, at any rate to find precise or stimulating 
expression for it ; he will not much care if some highly considered critical 
standard has to be thrown overboard in the process. 

Archer shrank from doing that. His bent was to treat any such vagrant 
emotion as English law treats a person “ found wandering without visible 
means of subsistence.” He brought the emotion to trial before the upright 
and knowledgeable court of his mind. He did the best that he could for it ; 
he interrogated it ; he tried to find some sound precedent, some relevant 
clause of critical law, which would give the emotion a proper place of its 
own in the ordered system of an educated playgoer’s psychology. But 
if none could be found, he was adamantine ; the thing was irrational ; 
he would have none of it. 

In nine cases, perhaps, out of ten, Archer and a good critic of the in- 
tuitive kind would be of much the same mind about a new play. But to 
that common result they would travel by different roads, and in a tenth 
case the rationalist road and the impressionist road might not join at all. 
Two conflicting estimates would go on record: the other man would 
say he had experienced agreeable vibrations, and so there must have been 
some good in the piece ; Archer would say that in some vital or mortal 
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sense the dramatist had gone about it the wrong way and that nothing 
first-rate could come of such doings, whatever one’s own wayward sensations 
might have been. 

A danger attending Archer’s method, or instinct, is that new artistic 
values and powers may come to be, with which the extant apparatus of 
critical assessment is not complete enough to deal. Or take an old case. 
No critic has yet shown—with authority, I mean, and not as the scribes— 
why tragedy should be so enjoyable as it is, although the drastic and exalt- 
ing intensity of this enjoyment is one of the facts from which coherent 
critical thought must start. It seems more likely that the final illumination 
of this magnificent patch of darkness may be achieved by those critics who 
approach a great tragedy as an artist approaches a sombre landscape— 
that is, burning only to express his own large emotions in its presence— 
than from those who consciously come to extract from the sombre delights 
of King Lear or Phédre new illustrations of certain scientific “laws ” of 
dramatic procedure. But let there be no belittling of such qualities as 
Archer’s—his coherent thinking, his sense of the worth of order and work- 
manship, his impatience of humbug, sloppiness and gush. Not in hospitals 
alone is there a use for strong antiseptics, and as long as slugs abound in 
the garden good carbolic acid should not lack its meed of honour. 


3 

_ Among all but a few choice artists, as well as among the public at large, 
there can scarcely fail to be a smouldering, if not a flaming dissatisfaction 
with any competent critic. To them he always seems to be missing some 
mark which they wish to be his ; they see a quite good function for him, 
and he does everything but perform it. The honest, average playgoer 
simply wants to be told what play is best worth going to—for him, the 
honest, average playgoer. What, he asks, can be a critic’s business if not 
that ? And yet here are the critics always letting him down, if he minds 
them at all, prompting him, perhaps, to see the dullest, crankiest stuff 
with their inexplicable gush about its significance and its charm. The 
distinguished actress wants a prolific and steady purveyor of “good notices” 
to paste into her book of press-cuttings ; the painter wants a whole-souled 
devotee to play Ruskin to his Turner, or Mahomet to his Allah ; public 
moralists cannot see why the possessor of such a sword should not use it 
with all his might for the correction of abuses against which they have them- 
selves taken arms. 

Yet all these censors of the critic do, or may, get what they want from 
that perverse person. He cannot act as agent and taster for everyone ; 
‘still it does happen at times that his own cries of delight in a new book, a 
play, or a picture, assure someone who reads him that there is the stuff 
which they too would delight in. As he goes on, he unconsciously enrols a 
following of like-minded persons ; he does, without attempting it, act as 
taster for these ; he helps them to what they need. The artist too, the 
actor or novelist, may not be sure of receiving, every time, his fill of 
quotable eulogy ; but in the long run he may secure one of the tremendous 
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prizes of that sort ; at the hand of a gifted critic he may receive such an 
immortalising tribute as makes Dicky Suett still visible to the eyes of every 
new reader of Elia. And, as to reforms and improvements, artistic or 
moral—well, if they be really worth having, the critic rightly endowed for 
his job is commonly found to be for them incidentally, though not as his. 
special affair, just as your loftiest men of genius are commonly found to be 
on the side of proper drainage for the roads they live in, although they be 
no great pundits or zealots about sanitation in general. 

Personal lines of critical writing are many ; all art is intensely individual- 
istic ; and yet all first-rate critics are, in some measure, banded in one 
army, fighting in the same everlasting war, and substantially agreed in dis- 
tinguishing the uniforms of trash, the immemorial enemy, and of sound 
work, the friend. And so the capable critic does by the way, and casually, 
a good deal of that which he is wrongly expected to make his first business 
in life. He does, in the end, work out a kind of undesigned and indirect 
classification, by merit, of those whose work has furnished him with 
subjects. He does supply readers of congenial mind with some sort of 
guidance among the confusion of works offered to their choice. He does 
advance sane “‘ movements ”’ of which he is unconscious leader, and helps, 
almost unwittingly, to scour away plagues of dull lubricity, and what not, 
which inconvenience the art that he delights in. So he is tolerated by 
many who still feel, on the whole, that he has somehow gone wrong and 
missed a higher calling than the one in which he chooses to labour. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH TURNER 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


RS.” (the title was complimentary) Elizabeth Turner was 
the first of the ruthless rhymers. She imitated with a ven- 
geance and with amazing success the gentle, more poetical 
but less accomplished work of Jane and Ann Taylor whose 
Original Poems immediately preceded The Daisy in 1804. For Mrs. 
Turner, a Shropshire lass from Whitchurch, was a commercial proposi- 


' tion. Her most famous book The Daisy or Cautionary Stories in Verse 


adapted to the Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Years Old was first 
published in 1807 and became, so the editor of her thirtieth edition in- 
forms us, “a popular nursery classic,” although this may have been 
largely due to the excellent illustrations of Samuel Williams. Fifty 
thousand copies were sold, and The Cowslp which followed in 1815 ran 
into twenty-two editions. Thus encouraged and enriched, Mrs. Turner 
composed The Pink, which appeared in 1835, The Blue-Bell or Tales and 
Fables in 1838, The Crocus in 1844, and in 1859 Short Poems for Young 
Children. 

Mrs. Turner was not a good poetess, but she was the spiritual mother of 
several good poets. Her Daisy was the first of a chain. Her Cautionary 
Tales evolved by a process of natural selection into those of Mr. Belloc, 
Captain Harry Graham and Mr. Laurence Housman, whose The New 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge is dedicated to Mrs. 'Turner in elegant and 
apposite verse : 

Oh, could you visit but once more 

The world where you laid down the law, 
And, casting these mild eyes abroad, 
Observe how like a jumping-board 

Your book has been to young ideas, 

I think you would be moved to tears ! 


Brief life, we know, is here our portion ; 
’T was you reduced it to a Caution. 


Yet every now and then this ‘‘ Cautionary Dame”, as Mr. Housman 
calls her, forgot herself and became almost a poet as in Politeness : 


Good little boys should never say 

“‘ T will ” and “‘ Give me these ”’ 

O no! that never is the way, 

But, “‘ Mother, if you please.” 

And, “ If you please,” to sister Ann 

Good boys to say are ready, 

And “ Yes, Sir,” to a gentleman, 
And “‘ Yes, Ma’am ”’ to a lady. 
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At one dreadful moment she wept: 
I wonder what pleasure can gentlemen share 
In hunting a nice little innocent Hare : 
The Fox and the Stag are indeed noble game 
But a poor timid Hare ! O, my country—for shame ! 


At another even more dreadful moment in Stingy Peter—an objection- 
able lad who hoarded cake—she laughed: 

When next he went (it makes me laugh) 

He found the mice had eaten half, 

And what remained though once a treat 

So mouldy ’twas not fit to eat. 


But laughter was a rare indiscretion. Mrs. Turner’s first and last word was a 
cautionary word. In her cautionary verses she sits like an eagle on a crag 
waiting, hoping, till, like a thunderbolt, she falls, and Jack, Tom, Dick, 
Lucy Wright, Sophy Ball or perhaps all five of them, hear the moan of her 
imperishable wing. Two sins were scarlet in her eyes—swearing to the 
tune of “‘O dear me” and “ Bother,” and cruelty to cats. Consider, 
gentle reader, Improper Words in The Cows : 


Who was it that I lately heard, 
Repeating an improper word 2? 

I do not like to tell his name 
Because he is so much to blame. 


Go, naughty child ! and hide your face, 
I grieve to see you in disgrace ! 

Go, you have forfeited to-day 

All right at trap and ball to play. 


At dinner time there is no place 
For boys who merit deep disgrace 
Such naughty boys I can’t permit 
With children who are good to sit ; 


And when at night you go to bed, 

The third commandment shall be read ; 
For there we find how very wrong 

It is to have a faulty tongue. 


Only the very young are extenuated, e.g., in The Tongue which is to be 
found in The Pink : 

Robert when an infant heard 

Now and then a naughty word, 

Spoken in a random way 

By his brothers when at play ; 

Was the baby then to blame 

When he tried to lisp the same ? 


No, she acquits the baby without even a caution—but 
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But for boys who better knew 
Punishment was justly due 

Which the thoughtless brothers met 
In a way they won’t forget. 


Mrs. Turner was fond of cats, but she did not feel she ought to be con- 
cerned with their welfare so much as with the moral welfare of their 
persecutors. Her supposed mission in life continually muddles her vision 
and mufiles her lyric quality. Like Mr. Bernard Shaw, she wastes no sym- 
pathy on the hunted, but exhausts herself in deploring the moral degrada- 
tion of the hunter. It is not the cat but Jacky’s unfortunate habit of dis- 
crediting his parents that spurs her into good verse and bad philosophy in 
Falsehood Corrected : 

When Jacky drown’d our poor cat Tib, 
He told a very naughty fib 

And said he had not drown’d her ; 

But truth is always soon found out— 
No one but Jack had been about 

The place where Thomas found her, 


And Thomas saw him with the cat 
(Though Jacky did not know of that) 
And told Papa the trick ; 

He saw him take a slender string 

And round poor Pussy’s neck then swing 
A very heavy brick. 


His parents being very sad 

To find they had a boy so bad, 
To say what was not true, 
Determined to correct him then 
And never was he known again 
Such naughty things to do. 


Again, it is not the cat, but the quite incredibly villainous child about whom 
_ she writes with such restraint in Cruel Boy : 

; He takes delight in whipping cats 

And pulling off their fur ; 

Although at first he gently pats 

And listens to their purr ! 


A naughty boy ! unless he mends 
He will be told to strip, 
And learn how such amusement ends 
By feeling his own whip. 
So much for Mrs. Turner : but— 
One thing one longs to ask and that 
She probably would slur, 
Of course a boy can pat a cat, 
But can he pat a purr? 
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It seems almost unnecessary to say that Elizabeth Turner’s simple 
panacea for sin—and the term comprehended in her view trouble, sorrow, 
need, sickness or any other adversity—was the rod (across the very young) 
or preferably, the whip. In her own words in the Crying Child : 

A rod is the very best thing to apply 
When children are crying and cannot tell why. 


Frances refuses to allow Betty to put her to bed. “‘ Oh, Frances, fie, for 
shame !| Oh fie ! Oh fie ! Oh fie ! ” says Mamma mildly. 

But Frances was more naughty still 

And Betty sadly nipp’d, 

Until her mother said, “ I will, 

I must have Frances whipp’d.” 


Caroline got whipped after a domestic crisis for venturing to prefer pink 
in The Sash : 

Mamma had ordered Ann, the maid, 

Miss Caroline to wash ; 

And put on, with her clean white frock, 

A handsome muslin sash. 


But Caroline began to cry, 

For what, you cannot think ; 

She said, “‘ Oh, that’s an ugly sash, 
I'll have my pretty pink.” 


Papa, who in the parlour heard 
Her make the noise and rout, 
That instant went to Caroline 
To whip her, there’s no doubt. 


No sensitive reader can miss the exultation of this last line. Mrs. Turner 
ill conceals her delight in that revenge she mistook for punishment. 
Jane and Tom ate poisonous fruit in a verdant lane : 
But long they had not been at home 
Before poor Jane and little Tom 
Were taken, sick and ill, to bed, 
And since, I’ve heard, they both are dead. 


This hypocrisy is marked in all her more fatuous verse. Mrs. Turner per- 
haps never suspected how she herself throve in fame and fortune on the 
fruits of Original Sin. Her verse is vital with delight in naughtiness. She 
comes across a bad boy and crows ‘‘Eureka”’ like a caddy over a golf ball. 
It is useless her saying how sorry she is for the sins of others. We simply 
do not believe her. In this unconscious rapture she sees eye to eye and 
sings voice to voice with those three disgraces—Masters Belloc, Housman 
and Graham. The cruel boy is Mrs. Turner’s most constant impulse 
for she was, if anything, a feminist. The Cowslip, like nearly all these 
volumes, has a poem entitled The Cruel Boy : 
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Jack Parker was a cruel boy 

For mischief was his sole employ 

And much it grieved his friends to find 
His thoughts so wickedly inclined. 


But all such boys, unless they mend, 
May come to an unhappy end, 

Like Jack, who got a fractured skull 
Whilst bellowing at a furious bull. 


_ Mrs. Turner’s rhymes appeal to the eye if not to the ear, but when she 
is at her worst, asin the second quatrain of the above lyric, her rhymes, her 
logical sequence of events, her little knowledge of human psychology and 
human anatomy all go wrong together. On one such occasion her little 
knowledge of first aid in divers crises was ruthlessly displayed. Clara in 
The Cowshp burns her hand, and Mrs. Turner suggests treatment : 

Poor thing ! I grieved to see it swell 

What will you put to make it well ? 

“Why,” said Mamma, “I really think 

Some scraped potato, or some ink. 

A little vinegar or brandy, 

Whichever nurse can find most handy ; 

All these are good, my little daughter, 

But nothing’s better than cold water.” 


Clara does not burn herself badly enough to be a caution, but Mary Green 
who played with fire was less fortunate and : 


The friends of little Mary Green 
Are now in deep distress, 

The family will soon be seen 

To wear a mournful dress. 


So much for Mrs. Turner as a Caution. But she was also a very imagina- 
tive and constructive moralist. The change from Cautionary Dame to 
- Moralist is noticeable in The Pink which marks a change from the negative 
to the positive. In The Pink Mrs. ‘Turner ceased to caution and began to 
expound ; but she cannot refrain from self-advertisement. Mamma, in a 
burst of generous hilarity gives Ellen a work-box. The poem ends : 

And in a drawer below you’ll find 

What will amuse you most, I think, 

Some little books to please the mind, 

And one, just published, called The Pink. 


Mrs. Turner feels that Alfred, as well as Ellen, should not go un- 
rewarded, therefore, A Present For Litile Alfred opens : 


“ Dear Alfred, I’ve a gift for you 

A present from your Aunt ; 

A prayer-book. Can you read it through ? ” 
Said Alfred—‘ No, I can’t.” 
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Little Alfred’s somewhat abrupt retort, the suggestion of timeo Danaos, 
et dona ferentes is not intended, although the concluding lines read as if 
they should have read : 


“A prayer-book. Will you read it through ?” 
Said Alfred, ‘‘ No, I shan’t.” 


Little Alfred has no intention whatever of turning red. Mrs. Turner 
would never have called him Little Alfred if he had been a budding Belloc. 
But she has no space within the narrow limits of a quatrain to suggest how 
much little Alfred regrets his insufficiency. It takes her three quatrains to 
do that. But all ends well : 

** May I not in the Bible search 

The lessons for the day ? 

And may I, Mother, go to church ? ” 

“‘ Dear Alfred, yes, you may.” 


In the Blue-Bell or Tales and Fables (1838) Mrs. Turner’s genius 
flowers. One remembers how Aunt Prim in that exquisite fantasy 
Prunella by Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Granville Barker interrupts 
Prunella’s recitation: 

Prunella : What is my task to-day ? Behold 

The dawn arises decked in gold ; 

Bird, beast, and fish awake to run 

Their daily rounds beneath the sun. 

Shall I alone neglect to ask 

The frightful question, ‘‘ What’s my task ? ” ? 
Prim: Vital question ? 


But surely Prunella was right ? Mrs. Turner proves it in The Blue-Bell. 
Here bird, beast and flower awake to quarrel, preach and prophesy. To 
age again from Prunella’s Gentle Reader, Mrs. Turner’s flora and fauna 
abour 

To find, removed from dust and heat, 

Materials for a life complete, 

And to pursue with taste subdued 

The gentle paths of rectitude. 


Consider Mrs. Turner’s Laburnum and Blue-Bell : “ No doubt you envy 
me,” says the laburnum : 


“The breath of zephyr fans my boughs, 
The balmy dew I first imbibe, 
Distinctions quite enough to rouse 
Rank envy in each grovelling tribe.” 


Again, in the Myrtle and Nettle : 


Beneath an elegant arcade, 
Conspicuous to view, 

In full luxuriance array’d 
A charming Myrtle grew ! 
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Protected from the chilling blast, 
With unremitting care, 

Her gratitude sweet odour cast, 
In every breath of air ! 


Unseen a lurking Nettle sprung 
Behind her painted tub, 

Who, with a bold insulting tongue, 
Address’d the blooming shrub. 


The nettle is very rude. He retorts impertinently in several undistin- 
guished quatrains and finally claims the right of free growth by exclaiming : 


“In honourable British earth 
Indigenous I grew.” 


The myrtle completely loses his temper : 
“ Thy very life, unthankful weed, 
My shelter has prolonged, 


To find thee, like the serpent breed, 
And like the scorpion tongued.” 


But Mrs. Turner not only gets hold of the wrong end of the scorpion, she is 
obliged to drag in Man in order to help out her plot : 


No more the Myrtle meant to say 
Indeed, the Gardner’s hoe 

That moment swept the weed away 
And laid her vaunting low. 


When Vice and Virtue chance to meet 
May Vice be still disgraced, 

And Virtue, like the Myrtle sweet, 

Be honourably placed. 


_ At one moment a bee will buzz in her bonnet : 

A Flow’r of consequential tribe, 
Resolved to quarrel with some Bees, 
For daily coming to imbibe 

Good honey from surrounding trees. 


- The Flow’r’s motive is of course—envy. Now Mrs. Turner, like so many 
of the rich and prosperous, thought envy the deadliest of the deadly 
sins, and a bee replies in a fine admonitory passage : 
» We sip some fragrance, it is true, 
And luscious petals sometimes lap ; 
No detriment is this to you 
We never touch your vital sap. 


“‘ You surely know, that in your veins 
Rich vegetable juices run, ; 
Which, though the present season drains 
Will quicken with next summer’s sun.” 
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Here are Mrs. Turner’s views on Envy : 
What beguil’d unhappy Cain 


To become a fratricide ? 
Envy caus’d the guilty stain 
Envy’s victim bled and died ! 


Sinai’s Law was unpromulg’d 
Unreveal’d rich Gospel grace ! 
Such bad passions now indulg’d 
Must condemn our ruin’d Race. 


But she does not dally with abstract ideas. Of a sparrow she writes : 


She was instinctively endued 
As with expanded wings, 
She thought upon her coming brood 
Unutterable things. 
Pheasants she hated : 
** Have you been ever near our hall ? ” 
Exclaim’d the bird with dismal squall. ~q 
(How seldom is a dulcet note | 
Heard to proceed from beauty’s throat !) 


How seldom indeed ! How seldom is a primrose, which she calls a “‘ stately 
lemon coloured sprig ”’ of any moral use ! Not so the Whale and the Shark : 
As through the frigid northern seas, 
A Whale pursued his way, 
He swam with slow and stately ease, | 
For pleasure and for prey, 


Till overtaken by a Shark, 
Who, with pretended zeal, 

Inform’d him of a rude remark 

Just uttered by a seal. 


“Your conduct,” said the hypocrite, 
** As monarch of the main, 
Was censur’d by the Seal and Brit, 
In treasonable strain.” 


The Whale spouts for a quatrain or two and eventually says : 
** Go, vile Informer ! tell the Seal, 
And tell the gentle Brit, 


I still must rule the Common-weal, 
As seems to me most fit. 


I seek, let it be understood, 

Not partial, but the gen’ral good.” 

What is a Brit ? . 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turner was the product of her time. No other age could 

have produced her ; in any other age but the Early Victorian she would 
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have been a schoolmistress or a perverted Sunday School teacher. The 
spiritual welfare of the young has, to her, the awe and solemnity of the 
Moral Songs for the Instruction and Amusement of Children edited by John 
Oakman and others,or The Good Boy’s Soliloquy of 1811 with its character- 
istic opening : 

The things my parents bid me do 

Let me attentively pursue. 


Her cautionary tales and moral poems have only one purpose and that 
is to keep children quiet and out of the way of their parents. Her little 
hints on how to regulate yourself such as : 


It is not a lady’s or gentleman’s eyes 

You should look at, whenever address’d, 

Whilst hearing them speak, or in making replies, 
To look at the mouth is the best. 


have no permanent appeal. But the dread of the Lord drives her on great 
_ gala occasions to remember her sponsorial duties and to write such a poem 
as: 
A Birthday Address. 

Dear Girl, it was with humble zeal 

I took the Sponsor’s stand, 

When you receiv’d the Christian seal 

According to command. 


The Canon testifies that now 
You have attain’d the term 

That should complete my solemn vow, 
And you in truth confirm. 


You have been taught, and taught to heed, 
With reverential awe, 

The Decalogue, the Christian Creed, 
Divine and Moral Law. 


Almighty Pow’r I supplicate, 

To bless the scatter’d seed ; 

That Truth may on your footsteps wait, 
In thought and Word and Deed. 


There is too much real feeling in this to suit Mrs. Turner. She is more 
herself in The Breaking Up : 
This morning, at Miss Marshall’s gate 
A handsome Coach was seen to wait ; 
Three Curricles, a Landaulette, 
More vehicles expected yet, 
Just in the distance to be seen, 
By eye, on this occasion keen. 
T'was circumstances, not parade, 
That caus’d this splendid cavalcade, 
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Delight had an unmingled cup 

Fill’d for the Pupils’ Breaking up ! 

Then graceful Ceres took her hand 

With Cornucopiae in hand, 

Supplying Abigail the maid, 

With currant Bun and lemonade ; 

And round and round the tray was handed 
Just as Miss Marshall had commanded. 


The children are then made to pray at very considerable length and Miss 
Marshall gives them her heartfelt blessing. It is a touching scene, once 
read never to be forgotten. 
Though a cautionary, Mrs. Turner may not have been herself a caution. 
She had at rare times a real verbal felicity. She could write : 
Let all my thoughts and actions rise 
From innocence and truth ; 
And Thou, O Lord, wilt not despise 
The prayer of early youth. 


But such moments are as rare as they are sad, for then Mrs. 'Turner’s hard 
eyes soften and she becomes herself the child at whom she wrote with 
such success. She was a terror—yet did she terrify ? One doubts it. Her 
naughty children are too villainous or foolish to.be true. They command 
neither our sympathy nor our pity. They may have fooled our Great- 
Grandparents. ‘They could not have fooled their children ; and when her 
Cautionary Day had passed her works became a joy. In Outside and 
Inside she wrote : 

Sweet Roses may over a sepulchre creep 

Whilst what it contains, makes the Moralist weep. 


Mrs. Turner was that moralist, but she did not make us weep. She 
became a source of infinite amusement, for of all humour, the rarest, the 
most fertile, the most infectious and the most lasting is unconscious 
humour. 

She gnashed her dragon teeth at naughtiness and when they dropped 
out and she watered them with her dragon’s tears, up sprang Max and 
Moritz, Belloc, Housman, Graham—Badness only knows how many 
more ! Unintentionally—but what does that matter ?>—she brought joy 
to a drab world, a joy that still gets over the receding footlights of history. 
She was bad enough to be good, cautionary enough to be encouraging, 
foolish enough to be the mother of wisdom, and any modern humourist 
will do well indeed to give half the fun that she gave. 
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HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


WONDER of how many authors it has been said, by some critic 
of standing, that they are untranslatable. I wonder, but I will make 
no attempt to recall even salient instances. It is a poor thing to say ; 
because of course it is quite true ; anybody, or almost anybody, could 

have said it. It has been said of Horace, for example. No sooner do I pen 
this, than I have an uneasy feeling that I too said it once, and in print, of 
Horace. Well, it is a poor thing to say. Naturally no author can be repro- 
duced exactly in another tongue ; but neither does any sensible person 
demand that of a translator. “‘ Translate Homer into English verse ” 
means, give the nearest approximation to the effect of Homer, of which 
English verse is capable; give the English analogue. Is anything at all, 
now, untranslatable in that sense? Yes; a certain number of jokes, such as 
divers puns in Aristophanes; to such there simply is no analogue ; 
- but anything else, certainly any major or broadly characteristic poetry, 
_ must be, one would suppose, approximately reproducible in any civilised 
language. 

Take Aeschylus for example. To make a verse rendering of the Aga- 
memnon is regularly regarded as a very bold undertaking. It is, indeed, a 
difficult poem, for the student; but it is very obviously translatable, 
especially into English, and it is a right instinct that has led so many, both 
among professionals and amateurs, to attempt it. We have here our native 
counterparts to all the main factors and ingredients. We have our serious 
poetic tragedy ; our staple metre for tragic dialogue ; and for the choruses, 
we have our various-metred rolling odes. For the style, we have not only 
Marlowe’s mighty line, but, what is something more, we can do bravura : 
“You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleav- 
ing thunderbolts ”—nothing could be more Aeschylean, and that anything 
- not a translation zs so Aeschylean is a remarkable coincidence. 

Homer by any ordinary reckoning is a simpler poet than the recognisedly 
austere and difficult Aeschylus. The stories he tells are irresistible, 
and in any case their outline is familiar. His atmosphere is Nordic; he 
has not the sepulchral sombreness of the tragedians nor their semi- 
Oriental view of women. His thought, moreover, is not abstruse, his 
language is anything but involved. Yet the history of Homeric renderings 
in English verse would seem to have been paved with conspicuous failures. 
There must be some reason. Do not let us assert that Homer, for English 

readers, is untranslatable. Let us find out the reason for the failures. 
As for the fact, we cannot do better, for all that it is well known, than 
start from the good old passage in Matthew Arnold’s “tonic” essay. 
“ Homer,” he says, “is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his 
words and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in his 
H 
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manner.” Arnold, I should explain, is now summing up ; he has tabled 


his evidence for all these judgments already ; likewise for those which 
now follow : 
Cowper renders him ill because he is slow in his movement, and elaborate in 
his style ; Pope renders him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in his 
words ; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; Mr. Newman 
renders him ill because he is odd in his words and ignoble in his manner. 


All the boys in the class have done their exercises badly. 

Mr. Arnold is, like Homer, plain in his words, but somewhat dry in his 
- manner. Yet it is a great virtue in a critic to be dogmatic. That epithet 
is the stock one to damn critics with, of course ; for the reason that those 
who apply it are the little critics, the muddle-heads and the time-servers ; 
those who cannot, and those who dare not, be dogmatic are instinctively 
jealous of those who can. In that essay of Arnold’s you have not only 
opinions clearly stated, but the reasons for them fully set forth ; if you 
disagree, you know just where to have him. 

Rapid, plain, simple, noble ; however this or that translator may have 
failed in one or another of these four desired qualities, here is surely no 
combination that it should have been impossible for an English poet to 
achieve. And Arnold, who was a very fine poet, and, though he tended too 
much to plainness, produced some beautiful and some great work— 
Arnold presently goes on to offer on his own behalf a few sample passages 
of translation for which he claims, not, naturally, that they are always 
successful in their aim, but that they represent an attempt—implicitly, 
the first conscious and deliberate attempt—to combine these four qualities. 
It was, one gathers, sheer inadvertence that caused his three famous 
predecessors, and the contemporary whose pedantry is here the occasion 
and chief object of his criticism, to overlook one each of these fundamental 
requirements. But one is hardly embarked upon Arnold’s own exhibition 
renderings before one feels that, so far at least as Chapman, Pope and 
Cowper were concerned, there were some requirements which they in- 
stinctively realised, above all the elementary decency of a natural rhythm. 
It is not, I hope, now necessary to criticise in detail the unhappy efforts 
which make of this acute and valuable essay so remarkable an exercise in 
anti-climax. It should be enough to say that Arnold’s translations are in 
accentual hexameters. Their diction, indeed, is always decent, though it 
suffers from an occasional prosaic touch (‘in spite of the future ”) ; 
but nothing, not even the sense of the words, can survive the unendurable 
jog-trot, varied though it inevitably be by the most unforeseen and 
ghastly jolts, of the accentual hexameter: Rum-ti-ti tum-ti-ti tum, ti-ti- 
tum ti-ti-rum ti-ti tum tum. 

Besides, after all, and this is what is really the matter, Arnold’s analysis 
of Homer, which he used as a touchstone for other translations and a 
guide for his own, is defective. Homer certainly is, invariably, ‘“‘ noble in 
his manner”; even when he is in light vein; and “ rapid ”’ will do, 
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though “ fluent ” might perhaps be better. But Homer is not by any 
means always or only “simple” in his ideas. In Iliad III, 216-223 
Antenor (a Trojan) describes Odysseus as a public speaker ; he says that 
when he got up to speak he kept his eyes on the ground and was quite 
helpless with his staff ; he says that anybody would have thought him at 
once bad-tempered and a fool; all of which is possibly straightforward 
enough. But then he says, that when Odysseus “ sent forth the great voice 
out of his chest,” his words were—like what ? Any other epic poet would 
have put something big. His words, says Homer’s Antenor, were like so 
many flakes of wintry snow. That, I must say, fairly thrills me. It was the 
embassy of indignant protest that preceded the declaration of hostilities. 
The speech of Odysseus to the Trojan council spread a chill ; he was cold, 
soft and devastating. Or does the poet think of hailstones, and is it merely 
that the language stung ? Well, even that is anything but a simple idea. 
And in any case, a simile that makes you pause and think about it is not a 
simple simile. 

But “simple in his ideas” has, it might be granted, a fair range of 
application to Homer ; it is ‘“‘ plain in his words and style ” that is the 
most misleading part of Arnold’s formula, and it is “ plain in his words ” 
that is the less true half of this. As to style, would you call J. M. Synge’s a 
plain style ? Homer was no more a slave than Synge’s Irish people to the 
doctrine that “ the adjective is the enemy of the substantive.” His use 
of epithets, as everybody knows, is the conventional-ornate. In one of the 
most famous passages of the [liad he describes how the horses of the Tro- 

jans stood all night by their chariots and “ awaited the fair-throned 
dawn.” Arnold in translating this omits the epithet. “‘ What I wish you 
to remark is my endeavour after absolute plainness of speech.”” No doubt, 
no doubt. Then, as to words, what are the facts? Homer has a large 
vocabulary ; can so many words be fairly spoken of as all plain ? He deals 
_ freely in compound words, and even apart from these, has many poly- 
syllables. His accidence is highly inflexional, more so even than classic 
Greek, and has numerous alternative inflexions. Can you call words plain 
_ which have such curly tails? , 
_ What leads mortals astray is usually the fixed idea. Arnold in the 
_ matter of poetry was in the main Wordsworthian. What he thinks he is 
doing in this essay is, analysing Homeric poetry into its principal qualities. 
What he is really doing is, adjusting Homer to the Preface of Lyrical 
Ballads. But Homer is really not a bit like Wordsworth. Many poets, even 
_great poets, resemble other poets, and to establish affinities between them 
is not merely a pleasant but a profitable occupation. Even Homer, I 
_ suppose, must have points of contact. But take him as a whole, Homer is 
not like any other poet. And in particular he is, in many ways, exceedingly 
-un-English. I do not say in all ways ; when Odysseus, returned from his 
wanderings but still in disguise, recognises his old dog Swift, lying 
“neglected and verminous amidst the cow-dung, and sees him start, wag 
his tail, and drop his ears ; crawl to his master he cannot, he is far too 
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enfeebled with age, but he has recognised him at once, though not one of 
the human beings can ; when Odysseus sees this, he turns his head aside 
from Eumaeus and wipes away a tear. Yet even this incident, as I re-read 
it, seems to me, in five or six points, quite otherwise than as an English 
author would devise it. And, quite apart from any of these differences, 
consider this. ‘“‘ There lay the dog Swift, full of lice”; here, “ full” 
represents enipleios, four syllables ; and “ lice” represents kynoraisteén, 
five syllables scanned as four. Louse—kynoraistes ; “ what’s in a name ? ”’ 
—a great deal. Well, how else are you to translate it ? Upon my word I 
do not see. I consider, mainly for the reason just given, that “‘ swarming 
with parasites ” is more Homeric than “ full of lice” ; but I feel that 
although this phrase has rhythm and grace, it has hardly the richness and 
delicacy of the original. 

But the most un-English feature of Homeric poetry is still to describe. 
When I try to indicate, as for the Greekless, or for the educated renegade, 
why I enjoy Homer, the first thing that occurs to me is the metre ; that 
thing of beauty and joy for ever, the Homeric hexameter ; its harmony, 
its variety, its flexibility, its fluency—all the skill with which it is handled. 
Bacon, in his Essays, speaks of “‘ Homer’s verses, that have a slide and 
easiness more than the verses of other poets.” And now that we are con- 
sidering the problem of reproducing (so far as may be possible) the general 
Homeric effect inEnglish verse, it should presumably be well worth while to 
examine briefly this particular factor in it—the factor that I, at any rate, 
would mention first—and discover how, or at least by what principal 
means, this peculiar metrical effectiveness is obtained. I should ascribe 
it Rey to two causes. In the first place, I am not asking anybody to 
turn to Monro’s Homeric Grammar, but let me simply observe, that the 
section of that standard work which deals with the rules of Homeric versi- 
fication extends to close upon 50 pages. These pages deal, it is true, not 
merely with the formulation of the rules (which are quite definite), but 
with the general discussion of them and of the phenomena (such as the 
Cheshire-cat letter digamma) to which they are related ; but this only 
shows that rules which are capable of such full explanation are no arbitrary 


affectations, but observances with a long history and a sound rationale: 


behind them. That “ slide and easiness,” then, were demonstrably not 
attained without great care, or if not care, the practical facility which 
supervenes on care. Homer did not know his Monro, you say; but he 
manifestly observed the rules, which in fact Monro and Monro’s prede- 
cessors have only themselves ‘‘ observed” from scrutinising Homer’s 
verses. Many of these rules, indeed, it cannot be doubted that he conscious- 
ly knew ; when poetry was a profession, its secrets would be as jealously 
guarded as professional knowledge has always been. Now, you will get an 
Englishman to learn the rules of the road, or the rules relating to the driv- 
ing of a motor-car, or the operating of any engine, or the running of a 
business ; no man more punctiliously observes the rules of a game, or 
more keenly appreciates the reasons for each of them ; you will get him to 
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master the science and the art of war ; you will even get him, when young, 
to learn the rules of verse composition in other languages ; but you will 
never get him, least of all if he intends to become a poet, to believe that 
there are rules for English verse. To this rule, as to most of the rules for 
verse composition, Homeric and other, there are the few interesting ex- 
ceptions which illuminate the rule and themselves. A book has been written 
on Milton’s prosody, and it is on record that Tennyson consciously 
observed certain principles. But not even Milton and Tennyson evolved 
an instrument so elaborate and delicate as the Homeric hexameter. The 
blank verse metre of which they are the masters has still, I make bold to 
think, unsuspected potentialities of fresh development to fine effect. It is 
of course, being experimented with, in rather desultory and fitful fashion, 
to-day. But it is being developed, in my opinion, on wrong lines; on 
reactionary lines ; it is being coarsened, where it ought to be elaborated. 
In any case, the fact remains that we do not as yet possess in English any 
metre (including its accompanying prosody) of which the rules are so 
intricate, and of which therefore the variations can be so acutely appreciated, 
as in the Homeric hexameter. This is, as I have said, the first cause of our 
failure to reproduce Homer’s metrical ingenuity, and its consideration 
brings me to my second. The hexameter is a Jong line, and it is often 
made up, either in part, or mainly, or entirely, of long words. In every 
staple metre, by which I mean a metre to be used copiously as the regular 
medium of narrative or dialogue, there should be, and is, a certain corre- 
~ spondence between length of line, and average length of word likely to be 
used in the poetry. For a Greek hexameter, and an English blank verse 
line, this rapport must be about the same. I have not—or ought I to say, I 
have not yet—gone into this matter to the extent of having fully verified 
_ statistics ready, but I should hazard that in both these metres the average 
number of words to a line was about seven. (Seven as for the Miltonic 
_type; for the Tennysonian it must be greater.) Yet the English blank 
verse has but ten syllables, the Homeric hexameter has (more or less) 
fifteen. The Greek words are mostly much longer. Indeed, Homer can 
make a hexameter, as he frequently does, out of four words, without even 
the faintest hint of swagger, sometimes without even, apparently, being 
aware that he has done so; more naturally, that is to say, than Marlowe, 
who entertained divine Zenocrate with such naive satisfaction. On the 
other hand, a three-word line, which in blank verse is a pleasing tour-de- 
force well within the compass of any competent practitioner, is practically 
unheard-of in hexameters. On the whole, however, I will wager that the 
average number of words per line, if pushed to a decimal fraction, will 
turn out smaller for the fifteen-syllable (or so) hexameter than for the ten- 
syllable blank verse !| However that may be, let no one suggest that if the 
average number of words is about seven in both metres the effect must be 
much the same. It isn’t. The effect of the Greek hexameter is as of some- 
thing incomparably more sinuous, and the reason is in the length of the 
words. Accustomed as we are to Latin hexameters, and in some degree 
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doubtless to that pallid tapeworm the English accentual hexameter, with 
its eleven, twelve, thirteen, and so on up to even seventeen* words ; ac- 
customed as we are to the English five-footer, which Tennyson can easily 
string out of ten separate words, while Milton, if he wants, can do so for 
three lines consecutively ; see the end of the sonnet beginning “I did 
but prompt the age to quit their clogs” (and did you notice that, hey r)— 
accustomed as we are to all these things, we are apt to forget the extent to 
which Homer’s is, oftener than not, a leisurely, rippling progress, extract- 
ing the utmost relish from its own inflections. We forget that, even if 
he does not always, he can very happily write like this ; Iad VI, 242-252 : 

GAN Ste SH Iprdporo Sdnov mreptxaarée’ fxave, 

Ecoriic aiBobayjot rervypévov—adrap év adra 

mevTyxov7T’ Eveoav AdAxwor Eearoto AtOoro, 

TANGLOV GAAHAwY Seduyuévor . EvOa SE mratdec 

xowudvro Tpudporo mapk pvnoryic dAbyorct* 

xovptwy 0’ EréowSev Evavrion Evdobev avdArc 

SaHdex’ Eoav réyeot OcdAnpor Eeoroto AtOoro, 

TAnstov &AAHAwY Seduyuévor’ EvOa dé yauBoot 

xot@v7o ITputporo map’ aidotng addxototy. 

EvOx of Hriddweos Evavrin HAvle uHTHe 

Aaodtxny totyouca, buyarpav eidog aptorny. 


This pleasing description of the ménage of the fifty sons, all married, and 
the twelve married daughters, of Priam, is conducted almost entirely 
through (strictly or substantially) five-word lines. It is simply built with 
polysyllables ; of monosyllables there are, in all these eleven lines, but 
seven. Whatever Matthew Arnold said, I refuse to call that rapid ; and 
I refuse to call it plain. But to our point. Inflexional and polysyllabic to 
anything approaching Homer’s practice, the English language cannot be. 
Elaborate as Homer’s, English metre cannot be. Strict as Homer’s, 
English prosody, largely to its misfortune, is not. In the sphere of versi- 
fication, then, Homer’s fun is, for the English translator, out of range. 
Very well, then, he must find a substitute; in translating Homer, he 
_ must make fun somewhere else, that’s all. 

And now, by your leave, and without denying that there is some truth 
in Arnold’s doctrines if applied within strict limits, I will fly away from 
his standpoint altogether, and in place of the general impression he con- 
veys of Homer, offer a different and almost an opposite impression. 
Homer on the whole is not plain or simple. So far from being simple, he 
is subtle in some directions ; for example, characterisation. But above all 
he is not plain. There is a richness about his poetry, a luxuriance about his 
language. He has been compared to the sea, and like the sea he is level 
only in the large ; his long rollers of hexameters have themselves in turn a 
rippling surface; his is the dvhpOyov yédncua. (If anything can be 
called redundant it is the sea). The result of the peculiar combinations 


* “ White as the snow were his locks and his cheeks were as brown as the oak leaves.” 
—Longfellow, Evangeline. 
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characteristic of Homeric language and poetry—the combination, within 
the line, of fewness of words with multiplicity of syllables ; the combina- 
tion, within the sentence, of simplicity of construction with copiosity and 
intricacy of inflexion ; the combinations, throughout, of plainness and 
clarity of idea with colour and ornament of expression, of bold matter and 
forcible language with a highly conventionalised style—the result of all 
this is that the surface of Homeric poetry presents an appearance which is 
distinctly decorative, and comparable, in fact, to the delicate “ tracery ” 
which is the ultimate efflorescence of the vast structure of some Gothic 
cathedral. Homer was an Ionian, and this luxuriance, this exquisiteness, is 
onic. The strongly Doric strain in Attic art has possibly sometimes 
caused us to associate Hellenism too exclusively with simplicity and plain- 
ness. But the next time you see the Elgin marbles, stand once again 
before those three draped female figures whose headlessness is our eternal 
deprivation ; look particularly at Thalassa (Sea) recumbent in the lap of 


Gaia (Earth); appreciate what Johansen has recently described as the 
“small, fine, irregular folds that ripple over the surface of the body ” 


(of all three figures) “ with tiny, capricious, crinkly waves, showing off 
gaily with piquant lights and deeply incised shadows, revealing at the 
same time clearly the form of the body”; consider the “‘ imposing and 
highly conscious virtuosity ’’ which the same critic finds joyously expressing 


itself in these convolutions and puckers; and reflect, whether there be 
‘not something of the same gay plastic virtuosity in the surface of Homeric 


poetry. 
Arnold, in his critical way, saw where the old translators had failed ; 


and it is only fair to add that he was just to their several merits. But, 


masterly as he often is in his exposure of their various delinquencies in 


- detail, what he did not realise was that there was, all the time, a certain 


€ 


method in their madness. That at all events is how I see it. I admit 
that the translators were most probably quite unconscious of any such 
** method ” themselves, I admit that Pope was polished for the same simple 


‘reason as Chapman was “ conceited,” because each wrote, here as always, 


_ after the general fashion of his age. But their subconscious instinct was 


therein guiding them far more nearly aright than Arnold saw. Homer had 


got his poetic fun largely in ways which, as I have shown, were closed 
to them. But if they did not get some poetic fun, they must have been all 


the less like Homer. For Homer’s natural exuberance Pope and Chapman 


substituted each his own natural exuberance. Every hexameter of Homer’s 


_ is after all, in its way and degree, a feat ; every line of theirs, they each of 
them clearly determined, was to be, if possible, in its way a feat. What 
they saw was—as Cowper too, with his inversions, saw it—that any literal 
translation of Homer into plain, fluent, English verse must simply be dull ; 
and therefore no true translation, since Homer is not dull. Matthew 
Arnold did not see this ; and the reason why he failed to see it, and why his 
_own translating, which avoids their faults, is lamentable, was that he had 


‘not a fine enough ear. Homer is clever ; who would translate him must 
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also be clever—somehow. (If you protest at hearing “ clever’ applied 
to Homer, try writing a short original poem in Greek hexameters.) Homer 
has graces; who would translate him must have some graces also. But 
indeed, there is still more to it than this. Pope, at least, in some ways came 
nearer Homer than Arnold realised. His decorative habit and his con- 
ventional poetic “ clichés ” have their obvious counterpart in the original. 
The poetical conventions of Pope’s time not being the same as those of 
Homer’s, he had to sacrifice literalness in this region. If he does not scruple 
to pad out a line, for rhyme’s sake, well, neither always does Homer, for 
metrical reasons ; and the effect, in both, is fluency. Better, in fine, turn 
Homer into any style than render him accurately in no style at all. He, 
like all artists, tried and exploited the resources of his instrument—the 
Greek epic dialect. Unless we are to throw up the sponge and call Homer 
untranslatable, the translator who would follow him in this achievement 
must—not follow him too closely! Must, it may even turn out, dance 
away from him? That, at all events, would explain why Pope and Chap- 
man, who both conspicuously do so, have proved, at least in a historical 
sense, the successful translators. Reading Pope’s Iliad is great fun; at 
his best, he has a fire and brilliance, as Homer, in his different way, has a 
fire and brilliance. (The fact is, one must be original in this world, if one 
is to write at all, even a translation ; otherwise one will be as superfluously 
undesirable as the British motorist who picnics in beautiful country ; 
one will leave nothing behind but empty or broken bottles and dirty 


‘ , 


paper; which the future will yet, for sheer amenity’s sake, be some day - 


forced, at cost and labour, to clear away.) Thus to take only one of Arnold’s 
strictures, he candidly admits that in Pope’s couplet : 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe, 


“the antithesis ” (he should have said the point) “is excellent, and is 
just suited to Pope’s heroic couplet ; but,” he complains “ neither the 
antithesis itself, nor the couplet which conveys it, is suited to the feeling 
or to the movement of the Homeric toyev .”” But by this isolation of the 
word toyev Arnold simply obscures the issue. Pope’s couplet represents 
the Homeric line : 


topev, HE Te edyos dpsEouev, HE Tig Huty. 


/ 


Ee 


That line is neat, and spirited, and has a ring of finality ; and so far Pope’s _ 


couplet may be regarded as representing it fairly. But Homer’s is here a 
simple antithesis, there is no point ; ‘‘ let us go forth, whether it shall be 
that we yield the vaunt [of victory in single combat] to someone [of the 
enemy]—or someone to us ; ” Pope’s substituted point may not unreason- 
ably be regarded as compensation for the metrical poverty and monotony 
of the heroic couplet as contrasted with the hexameter. 

And yet, with all allowance made, it remains true, as this last example 
must already have disclosed, that Pope cannot decently be said, any more 
than Chapman can, to have translated Homer. He is not merely too smart 
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5 ’ 
Homer’s words and by consequence to Homer’s own subtlety ; as here, 


where he completely misses the charm of ending Sarpedon’s speech with 
the modest confidence of i m¢fuiv, and substitutes for soldierly 
resolution a rhetorical despair. In short, with the “ exuberant ” translators 
unfaithful even to treachery, and the faithful lacking in life and fire, the 
laurel of Homeric translation might well be regarded as still to win ; and 
the occasion of all these reflections is the latest bid for it, a translation into 


_ blank verse of the first twelve books of the Iliad, by the late Maurice 


Hewlett, which has been published in a limited edition.* This is a hand- 
some book, beautifully printed in Baskerville type on Rives paper, with an 
introduction by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie ; it should delight the hearts 
of collectors. Mr. Abercrombie’s brief introduction, which I carefully 
refrained from reading until between this sentence and the preceding, is ex- 
ceedingly good. It contains several excellent and robustly expressed obser- 


_ vations on Homer and on translating Homer ; and it contains penetrating 
_comments on this translation. Hewlett’s own prefatory matter, which is 


fragmentary (he was working on this translation in his last years) is quoted 


_ in Mr. Abercrombie’s introduction ; and it too contains some very good 
things. Hewlett says, for example, of Lang-Leaf-and-Myers’s prose 


translation, which he calls “ the best in the world ”, that it is “ archaic, 
but hardly ever archaistic ’’, that it is “‘ not precious ”, and that it wants 


but one thing, and that a thing which it does not claim; “ it doesn’t 


march, which Homer so essentially does.”” He says that reading Homer 


_ gives us “the sense of being borne swiftly, smoothly, and irresistibly 


along on the tide of great events.”’ He says that Homer “ loves detail, and 


will run you out the build and ornament of a chariot or shield like a 


specification ; but that is not poetical decoration ; that’s business.” 


(i think myself that it is both, and both together). “ He finds that enor- 
-mously interesting and important ; so it was to those who heard him as 


well as to himself.” 
The translation itself I had considered before embarking on this article, 


Z whereupon, however, I studiously forgot these first impressions. I now 
revert to it and renew them, and may most readily describe them in the 


light of what I have above given as my general idea of Homeric poetry. 
The first decision which a translator of Homer is called upon to make is a 


gruelling one. He must select his English metre. Hewlett, who rightly 


remarks that ‘‘ hexameters will never do in English ”, and who thought 
_ rhyme “‘a dangerous game to play with Homer ” (which in my view would 


: give it an advantage), is approved by Mr. Abercrombie for his choice of 


blank verse as “‘ the natural equivalent ” of Greek hexameters. Well, I 


_ daresay it may be ; but the trouble is, that it is in any event the still more 
natural equivalent of Greek iambics as the metre of poetic drama. That 


* The Iliad of Homer. The first twelve staves translated into English by Maurice Hewlett. 


The Cresset Press. 1928. Edition limited to 750 copies. £2 Ios. 
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being so, there would seem to be already a prima facie case for the trans- 
lator’s conspicuously following the Miltonic-Tennysonian tradition with 
its delicate prosody and as carefully avoiding the rugged, vehement, crashing 
prosody of our dramatic tradition. This prima facie case, for differ- 
entiating one’s metre from the metre of drama, is reinforced by the 
argument that in thus refining its prosody one will be making it all the 
more like the metre of Homer. Hewlett, to my ear, instead of consistently 
following either metrical tradition, follows them both in constant alternation. 

It may be true, partly at least, that, as Mr. Abercrombie puts it, the 
reason for the “adventurous modulations” which make Hewlett’s 
blank verse ‘“‘ more dramatic in its movement than narrative ” was his 
refusal, attested by a laconic note, to see “ the grand manner ” in Homer. 
Half of his diction, too, will bear this out. But both the diction and the 
metre have their other vein. Personally { should explain the odd alterna- 
tions of this work along the lines I have above laid down. Hewlett as a 
translator is in the succession of the literal Cowper and not of the capricious 
Pope and Chapman ; and I think he too felt, as I have said even Cowper 
felt, that any literal translation of Homer into plain, fluent, English verse 
must simply be dull. Owing to the syllabic and inflexional richness of the 
Greek epic dialect, Homer’s hexameters cannot merely be equable and 
yet not dull, they must be equable to be clever. Hewlett’s alternations, 
his transitions from poetic diction and Miltonic play with stresses, to 
colloquial expressions and those conversational slurs which, alas, now 
appear entirely at random in contemporary verse, are simply one more 
instance of the age-old effort of the Homeric translator to solve his princi- 
pal problem and get something corresponding to Homer’s fun. 

And so, in the result, this is (to begin by saying the least) an interesting 
translation. Generally I detest the slurring now so indiscriminately admitted 
into every kind of verse, because I feel that it is mere incompetence. 
But Hewlett writes a good line with ease whenever he wants to (and that 
is oftener than not), so that I am reconciled, when he is rough, to the sense 
that it is deliberate. I submit, even so, that things like 

Who would think 
Him come from fighting his man, and not indeed 
Primed for the dance ? 


are not a clever enough or pleasing enough way of securing the desired 
variety. “‘ Fighting his man ” is two feet of English blank verse, and to 
pronounce it (by whatever means, fight’n’ is man or fighting’s man) as one- 
and-a-half of such feet is (quite apart from the ugliness of the sound) 
to throw over, once and therefore for all, that normal and natural utterance 
of educated people upon which all except dialect poetry is or ever can be 
based.* ‘There is one feature of Homeric prosody which every translator 


rte a er Paihia ie a ee ct. ts eae 
* A properly “ resolved ” foot is, of course, an entirely different matter, and a device’ 


which Hewlett can apply excellently on occasion, as here : 
But he too clad himself in his fair mail 
Of inwrought bronze, and hasten’d thro’ the town 
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should know (I wonder how many of them did !) and that is that he is 
even more sensitive to consonants, makes even more allowance for them, 
than do the tragedians, though all Greek verse is, of course, incomparably 
more sensitive to them than any English verse. Thus to get your fun by 
burking, not merely consonants, but syllables, is to get it in precisely the 
opposite direction to Homer’s. Not that, perhaps, I would mind even that 
so much, if I could feel that these things had some aesthetic point in the 
places where they occurred. But, while I am glad to find Mr. Abercrombie 
insisting that a translation of Homer must have individuality, and while I 
agree with him that Hewlett’s translation has, I feel that what it conveys 
is an individuality of temperament, not, really, a poetic individuality at all. 
The roughnesses and the syncopations are (mostly) too spasmodic, and the 
two styles of prosody, the fluent and the jarring, do not cohere, do not play 
into one another’s hands, any more than do the two styles of diction, the 
archaic and the blunt. I cannot but feel that Hewlett’s verse suffers from 
just the one defect he finds in Lang-Leaf-and-Myers’s prose, “‘ it doesn’t 
march,” though to make it do so was his principal object. At the same 
time one observes that with the very smoothening he clearly was determin- 
ed not to give it, it would have marched ; and that it often does, for half-a- 
page or more on end. Here, for example, is his rendering of one of the 
most celebrated passages, a speech of Hector’s in his farewell to Andro- 
mache. Mr. Abercrombie, a friendly critic, says that Homer’s plangency 
is one of the qualities that Hewlett does not get, and on the whole this is 
true. He has utterly missed it, for example, in the famous speech of 
Sarpedon (already referred to) in Book XII, a speech in which he has also 
curiously mistranslated the Greek. But I think that in some of the most 
famous utterances of this speech he does get it. He has here conveyed 
not only, as elsewhere, the directness of Homer, but something also 
(despite a lapse or two) of its spontaneous music, and that in places where 
Arnold equally with his victims conspicuously failed to do so : 
Then said great Hektor of the gleaming mail, 
“‘ Wife, all these things are heavy on my soul, 
But I have terrible fear to be ashamed 
Before the Trojans and their long-robed wives 
If I should be a coward and shirk the war. 
That my heart will not suffer. I have learn’d 
Nobility, ever to be the first 
F ighting among the Trojans, for to win 
Fame for my father and myself. And yet 
I know this very well, the day shall come 
When holy Troy shall fall, Priam shall fall 


Upon his nimble feet ; and as a horse 
Well-stabled and full-fed breaks tether and flings 
At a gallop over the plain, in high fettle 
; For the fair stream where he is wont to bathe... . 
The Miltonic inversion at the end of the fifth line cleverly adds to the effect of these ‘‘ reso- 


lutions.” 
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And the people of Priam of the goodly spear ; 
But not the Trojans’ grief that is to come 
Afflicts me, nor yet Hecabé’s, nor yet 
King Priam’s grief, not yet my brothers’ grief, 
The many and brave who must lie in the dust 
Before their enemies, so much as thine 
When some mail’d Greek shall take thee wailing away 
And reive thy freedom from thee, and set thee down 
In Argos, to some other woman’s loom, 
Or water-carrying from Messéis belike 
Or Hypereia under harsh duress 
Driven by heavy need. Then, seeing thy tears, 
Someone may say, ‘ This woman was the wife 
Of Hektor, once the first man in the battle 
Of the horse-taming Trojans when men fought 
Round about Troy !’ So thou wilt hear them say, 
And weep again for need of such a man 
As I was to keep off the day of chains. 
May I be dead and the earth heap’t on me 
Before I hear thee cry and know thee a slave.” 

So saying, noble Hektor opened his arms— 


ah, stop, that was one line too many ; rum-ti-ti-tum is not and never will 
be the metrical equivalent of rum-ty’a-tum. I turn now to an example of 
the more purely robust kind of passage in which Hewlett the more gener- 
ally succeeds : 
Then Aias, son of Telamon, said, “ Sir, 

Bid Hektor say as much, for it was he 

Who dared our best engage him. Let him speak 

First, and I heed whatever thing he speak.” 


Great Hektor of the bright helm said, ‘‘ Aias, 

To whom Zeus gave stature and strength and sense 
With spearmanship above all other Greeks, 

Stay me now this day’s battle, but anon 

We will engage again, and fight till Zeus 

Chooses between us, which is better man.” 


And the famous conclusion to Book VIII he does finely, but here he is under 
inevitable debt to Tennyson’s noble rendering (the high-water-mark of 
Homeric translation). 

Hewlett’s translation is marked by so much good taste, both in versi- 
fication and diction, that it is a pity there should be, again in both, such an 
admixture, such a deliberate admixture, of grit. Crispness is one thing, 
grit another. 1 cannot quite surrender myself to these pages ; I am slightly 
nervous about my teeth. But in this matter I may be in a minority. On 
Hewlett’s own principle that “ every age has the translation ” of Homer 
“which it deserves,” I am ready BA amma I say it without the least 
attempt at irony—that this is the translation for our age. In many ways 
it is superior to the standard verse translations ; it is conscientious, modest, 
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literal, vigorous. Only it does not sing. How can a man forget (it is the 
earliest of all extant quotations from Homer) : 

otn mep pbAAwY yeved, Toly SE xal &vdpdv ? 
(“ Even as the generations of leaves are, so are the generations of men ”). 
Who is likely to remember : 

Even as the leaves of the tree 

Are gotten, so are men got ? 


(By the way, just what does that mean ? And what has become of Homer’s 
meaning?) Again, compare this, a characteristic snatch of Homeric poetry— 
TroAAal ’Ayattde ciolv av’ ‘EAAaSa Te BOtny ze, 
xodpat dprorhwy, of re mroAteOpx Abovras, 
Téwy hy x EbérAwut ptAny ToLnoou’ &xouTtv— 
with the following, an equally characteristic piece of this translation : 
[Will find me a wife :] for many lords’ daughters 
Hellas and Phthia hold, daughters of men 


Who guard their cities. One of them shall be 
My lady, as I choose her. 


& 


You see here, as you might see everywhere, how Hewlett does all he can 
to break his lines, while Homer makes practically every line complete and 
rhythmically independent. You see how Hewlett substitutes the plain for 
the sinuous, the blunt for the cantabile. Well, it was his business, at any 
rate, to substitute modern English for ancient Greek. Homer is poly- 
syllabic in his language, Hewlett monosyllabic; Homer is consistent 
in his prosody, Hewlett capricious; Homer is fluent in his rhythm, 
Hewlett staccato and unduly experimental with—syncopation! Homer’s 
language is invariably poetical, Hewlett’s often prosaic. Homer seeks 
grace, Hewlett sturdiness. “ That poetry will never again be capable of 
combining all the qualities which Homer contains” is a view to which 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie himself commits himself. As a poet and a 
Professor of English he will not be suspected of classical prejudice. For my 
own part, however, I am anxious to desist before I find myself glissading 
into the very position which I began this article by proscribing. 
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THE PURPLE CLOUD AND ITS 
AUTHOR 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


OR nine or ten years now I have been accustomed periodically 

to meet fellow-admirers of the works of Mr. M. P. Shiel: for ten 

or fifteen years before that I had supposed that there were no 

others but myself. My own discovery was accidental. First of all, 
a stray copy of a magazine containing a very perplexing last instalment of 
The Purple Cloud, and then, a year or two later, at the back of a stationer’s 
shop in a seaside town, among those forlorn volumes that are lent out at 
twopence each for the week, The Purple Cloud itself. It cost me twopence 
to resolve my perplexities and discover a very remarkable book. ‘That was 
a private and unannounced discovery. Since then others have made it; 
an enthusiastic publisher, whose imagination seems to have been stormed 
as mine was, has embarked on a collected edition;* and I feel rather like a 
man who has backed the winner of the Derby as an outsider at long odds. 
This may make me something of a prejudiced witness, but I would plead 
on the other hand that I have had longer in which to think about Mr. 
Shiel and his writings than those critics who have read him for the first 
time in the new edition. 

With such an author, the evils of exaggeration and distortion are now as 
much to be feared as the evil of neglect from which he has escaped. When 
his earliest admirers began to exchange enthusiasms, it seemed that he 
might be ranked as a sort of curiosity of literature on the level of the late 
‘“‘ Baron Corvo,” whose fame (not without good reasons) has lately been 
trumpeted. Mr. Carl van Vechten has described how he first heard of Mr. 
Shiel : Mr. Hugh Walpole expressed surprise that a man who prided him- 
self on a knowledge of “ all the by-ways and crannies of exotic literature ” 
should never have heard of this “‘ flaming genius.” And there is indeed 
_ something about him, something peculiar and excessive, which does 
appeal to the lover of those exotic curiosities which are found in by-ways 
and crannies. I am afraid that the true reader of Mr. Shiel is apt to cling 
to his worst things as fondly as to his best, because they are so hauntingly 
characteristic. 

Yet another danger is that he may be labelled for ever the author of one 
book. This, too, in a sense, he is. The Purple Cloud does, beyond question, 
stand out pre-eminent over everything else he has done. Theme and author 
were matched, its extravagance suited his extravagance both of invention 
and of style, and his tendency to the morbid on a grand scale was perfectly 
in place. But if, for once, his peculiar talents found in this book a vehicle 


*The Novels of M. P. Shiel: The Purple Cloud ; The Yellow Peril; The L 
Sea ; Cold Steel. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. pink a? e Lord of the 
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which allowed them to express themselves quite freely, without hindrance 
or suggestion of incongruity, that does not mean that those talents are 
not plainly visible and very impressive in many other places. It has often 
been Mr. Shiel’s chain that he is in many respects inalterably a man of his 
own time, urgently desires some better (which, for him, means more 
grandiose) alternative to his own time, and finds himself unable to make the 
complete severance which is necessary. His temperament inclines him 
towards the delineation of characters on the level of poetic truth that we 
find in Webster and Tourneur. But he looks for them about the end of the 
nineteenth century in Colonial millionaires and English financiers and 
noblemen. When the substance of his plot disengages him from strict 


- contact with the probable and even the possible, as in The Purple Cloud, 


The Lord of the Sea, The Isle of Lies and some others, or when his chosen 
character is, by a convention, detached from reality, a Styrian baron or a 
Polish nobleman, ‘‘ victim of a too importunate, too unfortunate Love, 


_ which the fulgor of the throne itself could not abash,” then the luxuriance 
_ of his invention can develop without choking itself in absurdities. 


It is in the absurdities produced by a too fertile invention burgeoning 


in unsuitable settings that his greatest peril lies. Under these conditions 


arise the sometimes atrocious episodes of which I have spoken, with a 


certain sense of shame, as being cherished by his most faithful admirers 


_ even more fondly than others which are more agreeable to the laws of good 


taste. Their fascination lies in the fact that they are never merely absurd : 


_ they always convey an impression of power, even if only of power flagrant- 
_ly running to waste, and one is inclined to shudder even when one’s sense 
_of the ridiculous is most fully aroused. His latest book, Here Comes the 


\ 


Lady, contains one passage which awes while it disgusts, and amuses 
while causing both these emotions. We find a Byronic English peer in a 


Roman garden, imploring a lady to unite with him in a tragic passion. 
_ At the crisis of his appeal they are threatened by an escaped panther. He 


thereupon produces a knife (or rather a canghiar, a weapon of which Mr. 
Shiel is fond), carves off his left arm at the shoulder, and throws it to 


_ distract the attention of the beast while they escape. This, it should be 


observed, is not the climax of the tale but only prepares the way for a less 


_ piecemeal tragedy. 


‘This is what happens when Mr. Shiel’s powers are not suited by his 
material, and I should say that his main fault as a novelist is an intermit- 


tency of judgment as to this sort of suitability. Where he has not judged 


_wisely, one finds oneself living in a hit-or-miss world, and the hits, per- 


haps because the author’s struggles have increased his violence, are often 


_as revolting as they are effective. I know no better example of this than 


in the climax of that strange and frequently powerful book, The Weird 
0’ It. This must, I suppose, be reckoned as a detective-story—at any rate 


the continuous thread of plot through 726 closely printed pages is the 


solving of the mystery of a crime. The murderer ts at last run down and 


understands that he must kill himself. What follows is horrible to the 
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point of pathology, but Mr. Shiel does it with that imaginative force and 
convincingness in the depiction of physical horrors which we know in the 
later Elizabethan dramatists : 


From a fan-group on the wall he now selected a Toledo punal (or dagger) with 
a slightly-curved bone handle : and with this he returned to his room, locked the 
door upon himself, and placed the punal beside the revolver and the poison. . . . 
He stood now and contemplated them, making grim choice. But he said aloud 
with hard brow : “ It’s got to be done, and it’s going to be done ”—and it was a 
man with a will who said that. 


He stabs himself, waits to die and does not, snatches in despair at the 
revolver, but in his haste and agitation only shatters his jaw with it ; 
thus making himself incapable of swallowing the poison, though he en- 
deavours to do so. Finally: 


He caught up the punal from the floor, ran, flung open the bookcase doors, 
forced the handle between two of a tight row of books at the height of his heart, 
then ran away, turned, and started to run upon the dagger’s point ; and it was in 
the midst of that run that there burst from him the first of a series of shouts, the 
shout “‘ Help ! ” which sounded through the house, and was heard in the street ; 
but as his lips could not close to pronounce the “‘ p”’ lip-sound, his shout was 
“* Hel!” and mad with horror he repeated it, when, at his impact upon the punal, 
the point sprang upward, tearing his breast and vest, but not entering the body ; 


again he fixed it straight, and as he ran away, he shouted “‘ Hel!’ and ashe turned ~ 


to run again upon it, he shouted “‘ Hel!” 


I beg the reader to believe that I have spared him as much as I can of the 
horror. I have quoted and summarised only so much as is necessary to 
illustrate my contention that this is not mere excess and that it is not self- 
defeating excess. A villain of the Elizabethan type, a villain whose egotistic 
passion is exhibited to us as so inevitable an element in the whole tragedy 
as to command some part of our sympathy, finds himself summoned by 
what one can fairly call the spirit of the tragedy to destroy himself and, 
though entirely lacking in the mood of the “‘ Roman fool,” resolutely 
obeys the summons. The manner in which he does so is simply the fulfil- 
ment of the given situation. Whether Mr. Shiel should have permitted 
himself to describe this fulfilment in the detail which he has actually used 
is another question, into which I shall not enter. I submit only that the 
description is a success on its own plane : it wrings the last possible drop 
of sensation out of an imagined scene, whether that scene ought to have 
been imagined or not. | 

It is natural to compare this taste for th. wadrbid and violent to the same 
strain in Poe, who was, indeed, Mr. Sh.el’s first master, though in the later 
years of his pupil he seems to have ‘yéen disowned. He is at any rate ad- 
mitted to have had some responsibilty for the early detective stories in the 
book called Prince Zaleski. Zaleski is Dupin with more than a dash of 
Roderick Usher, the lord of.Arnheim and other persons whom Poe did 
not set to work at solving criminal mysteries, and the combination has a 
taste of the theatrical. The accusation is one that can often be made against 
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Mr. Shiel, though elsewhere the retort is usually available that it is at least, 
every brick and board of it, his own theatre. The Zaleski stories are pre- 
dominantly an attempt to see what can be done by exhibiting the vast 
intellectual pride and prowess of some of Poe’s heroes in the dim and 
gorgeous interiors inhabited by others. But there is another story, The 
House of Sounds, in which the influence is easier to evaluate, because Mr. 
Shiel has sought to improve on his model, not by combining two themes 
but by carrying to extravagance the invention of ingeniously macabre 
detail. Harold Harfager, as we first see him in Paris, might well have 
stepped out of the pages of Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, as published 
in Philadelphia in the eighteen-forties : 

Even as a boy I had seen in my friend the genuine patrician—not that his 
personality gave any impression of loftiness or opulence : on the contrary. He did, 
however, suggest an incalculable ancientness. . . He was somewhat under the middle 
height and inclined to portliness. His nose rose highly aquiline from that sort of 
brow called “ the musical ”—that is, with temples which incline outward to the 
cheek-bones, making breadth for the base of the brain ; while the direction of the 
heavy-lidded eyes and of the eyebrows was a downward droop from the nose of 
their outer ends. 


‘I have omitted, for the sake of better disentangling the influence of which I 
speak, one sentence that Poe would not have written. But, apart from this 
sentence, the resemblance is complete, from the mysterious hinting at an 
inexpressible ‘‘ ancientness”’ to the abrupt descent into matter-of-fact 
physiognomical details. The body of the story is an attempt to reproduce 
such an atmosphere of horror as we find in The Fall of the House of Usher, 
but rather by profuse invention of material details than by suggestion. 
There is too much machinery, too carefully described, and the reader finds 
himself asking whether it would really work as the author asserts that it 
would, instead of being awed by its general effect. _ te 
Mr. Shiel is perhaps right in disowning Poe as a kindred spirit. And yet 
it has always seemed to me that he is indebted to Poe for something even 
in The Purple Cloud. Arthur Gordon Pym ends his narrative when he is 
drifting towards the South Pole with a mysterious vision : 
But there arose in our pathway a shrouded human figure, very far larger in its 
proportions than any dweller among men. And the hue of the skin of the figure 
was of the perfect whiteness of the snow. 


Mr. Shiel’s hero, Adam Jeffson, is only at the beginning of his narrative 
when he reaches the North Pole : 

In a hundred years, I suppose, I should never succeed in analysing why I swoon- 
ed: but my consciousness still retains the impression of that horrid thrill. I saw 
nothing distinctly, for my whole being reeled and toppled drunken, like a spinning- 
top in desperate death-struggle at the moment when it flags, and wobbles dis- 

- solutely to fall ; but the very instant that my eyes met what was before me, I knew, 
_ I knew, that here was the Sanctity of Sanctities, the old eternal inner secret of the 
Life of this Earth, which it was a most burning shame for a man to see. The lake, 
‘I fancy, must be a mile across, and in its middle is a pillar of ice, very low and bro ad ; 
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and I had the clear impression, or dream, or notion, that there was a name, or word, 
graven all round in the ice of the pillar in characters which I could never read ; 
and under the name a long date ; and the fluids of the lake seemed to me to be 
wheeling with a shivering ecstasy, splashing and fluttering, round the pillar, 
always from west to east, in the direction of the spinning of the earth ; and it was 
borne in upon me—I can’t at all say how—that this fluid was the substance of a 
living creature ; and I had the distinct fancy, as my senses failed, that it was a 
creature with many dull and anguished eyes, and that, as it wheeled for ever round 
in fluttering lust, it kept its eyes always turned upon the name and the date graven 
in the pillar. But this must be my madness . . . 


Poe is content to end upon asuggestion of the indescribable, but that, for 
Mr. Shiel, is only a part of his machinery, from which he proceeds to the 
real and tangible. A few pages later, Adam Jeffson is in Franz Josef Land, 
making preparations, as practical as those of Robinson Crusoe, for surviv- 
ing the winter. In fewer than fifty pages, he is back to humanity—only 
to find all humanity destroyed. 

Poets and novelists have often sought to picture the feelings and the 
actions of the last man left alive on earth. There has always been one 
serious practical difficulty in their way, the difficulty of writing a book 
with only one character. It is not the least of Mr. Shiel’s achievements 
in The Purple Cloud that he faces this obstacle and overcomes it by sheer 
brilliance of invention and description. For a space of more than 150 
pages no living creature but Adam appears, and he holds the attention of 
the reader solely by the variety and vividness of his discoveries and sensa- 
tions. As he comes down from the North, he finds, first of all, derelict 
ships with dead crews. ‘Then, landing in Norway, he discovers in a small 
town at the head of a fjord evidence of “an impassioned stampede, 
northward and westward, of all the tribes of Man.” As he goes farther 
South, he gradually pieces the story together and finally, in the office of 
The Times (an extraordinary scene), reads the whole narrative of the catas- 
Borne and convinces himself that, in all probability, he is alone on the 
earth. 

The next stage of the story, in which he gradually passes from an 
anguished search for some companion to a dread lest some rival may 
survive, is managed with equal brilliance. Mr. Shiel takes all the obvious 
difficulties with the ease and grace of a hurdler. He has in the first place 
to subdue many natural questionings in the reader’s mind. Adam’s very 
survival in that deserted world is something of a strain on any practical- 
minded scepticism. But, on his return from the Pole, he has already spent 
a year alone, fending for himself, and his discovery of the unpeopled earth 
finds him already half-accustomed to the idea of solitude. Moreover, it 
has been sufficiently and subtly suggested that he is, or believes himself 
to be, the object of contending supernatural forces—not entirely uncom- 
panioned, therefore, nor entirely without help in his struggles against 
nature. It is precisely in suggesting the unusual character of his hero that 
Mr. Shiel has overcome his greatest imaginative problem. Adam Jeffson 
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would be unique (if not much liked) in a populous world and is therefore 
appropriate in one that has been emptied. 

Objection has been taken, and not without reason, to the dénowement 
of the story, and for my part, I confess that the survival of the daughter of 
the Sultan’s favourite in the cellars of Constantinople is the one wheel in 
the book’s machinery which does not revolve with the perfect smoothness 
of the rest. Adam’s escape at the Pole invokes the intervention of the super- 
natural in suitable circumstances and secures, from me at any rate, the willing 
suspension of unbelief. But nothing but an accident, which, if it were 
probable at all, must have occurred in a hundred places all over the globe, is 
alleged to account for Leda’s escape. Up to this point, one is satisfied 
that the destruction has been universal, but, after Leda’s appearance, one’s 
ease on that point is disturbed and one begins to ask why Adam’s was not 
also. Leda, too, of course, was chosen by the “‘ White Power ” to provide 
for the survival of the race. But Mr. Shiel only tells us so: he does not, 

_as with Adam, make us feel and see it. 

From this point the interest and power of the book decline, though 
some such climax was necessary to bring it to a conclusion. It is in the 
‘middle section, through 150 pages which are almost perfect of their kind, 
that Mr. Shiel reaches his highest level as a writer of romance. He does 
indeed reach this level elsewhere but only for short stretches; and in one 
other book, at least, The Last Miracle, which I shall mention again, he 
exhibits almost the same technical mastery in telling a story. But the best 
of The Purple Cloud is, it must be owned, the best of Mr. Shiel. His very 
faults seem here to conspire with his virtues to produce the required effect, 
so that his mannerisms of style and his leaning towards combined luxuri- 
ance of description and magniloquence of language are perfectly in place : 


I have said to myself : “‘ I will ravage and riot in my kingdoms, I will rage like the 
Caesars, and be a withering blight where I pass like Sennacherib, and wallow in 
soft delights like Sardanapalus ; I will raise me a palace wherein to stroll and 
parade my monarchy before the Gods, its stones of gold, with rough frontispiece 
of ruby, and cupola of opal, and porticos of topaz: for there were many men to 
the eye, but there was One only, really : and I was he. And always I knew it—some 
whisper which whispered me : ‘“‘ You are the Arch-one, the motive of the world. 
Adam, and the rest of men not much.” And they are all gone—all ! all !—as no 
doubt they merited: and I, as we meet, remain. And there are wines, opium, 
haschish ; and there are oils and spices, fruits and oysters, and soft Cyclades, 
luxurious Orients. I will be restless and dreadful in my territories ; and again, I 
will be languishing and fond. I willsay to my soul : “ Be full.” 


This strikes the note of the whole, a mingling of the elevated and the 
colloquial in which there is, miraculously, no incongruity. At one period 
Adam gives himself up to the seductive delights of burning cities, and the 
‘story mixes together a delirious account of the conflagration of London 
with an accident by which he sets a power-station to work and sees an 
electric sign bidding the dead and doomed city to ‘““ DRINK ROBORAL.” 
At another point he spends seventeen years building himself a palace on 
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the island of Imbros and at the end of it laughs at himself and his pride 
and his extravagant Oriental dress and “ his girth now filling out to a 
portly roundness.” And he meditates upon the earth with which he has 
been left alone : 


I will put down here a thing ; it is this, my God—something that I have noted : 
a definite obstreperousness in the temperament of the elements now, when once 
roused, which grows, which grows. Tempests have become very far more wrathful, 
the sea more truculent and unbounded in its insolence ; when it thunders it 
thunders with a rancour new to me, cracking as though it would wreck the welkin’s 
vault and bawling through the heaven of heavens as if roaring to devour all being ; 
in Bombay once, in China thrice, I was shaken by earthquakes, the second and third 
marked by a certain extravagance of agitation that might turn a man grey. Why 
should this be, my God ? I remember being told years ago that on the American 
prairies, which of old had been swept by great tempests, the tempests gradually 
subsided when man went to reside there: so, if this be true, it would seem that 
the mere presence of man had a certain subduing or mesmerising effect on the 
innate turbulence of Nature, and his absence to-day may have taken off the curb. 
It is my belief that within fifty years the forces of the earth will be turned fully 
loose to tumble as they choose, and this globe will become one of the undisputed 
playgrounds of Hell, the theatre of commotions huge as those witnessed on Jupiter. 


Mr. Shiel’s style, which I have done my best to exemplify, in these 
extracts, is by some found repellant, a judgment which I shall not attempt 
to controvert, but by none, I think, could its special qualities be reckoned 
as faults due to want of skill or want of thought. Often it errs, even to the 
enthusiast’s taste, by having had too many pains spent upon it. Mr. 
Shiel loves to arrange his syllables by their sounds, exercising more care 
in the ordering of assonances and striking clashes than the most artificial 
of poets. Sometimes this elaborate pattern-making produces effects of 
robust and grotesque vigour, as in the description of a sea-battle in The 
Yellow Peril : 

An Asahel shell had entered the Elsass under-water, at which she coughed 
consumptively a cough which rent her frame, and red was her hemorrhage, her 
armoured deck tearing lengthways like cardboard which one tears, several of her 
bulkheads riddled, flame breaking out in two places on her gun-deck, whereat she, 
like a distracted creature, who, starting from dreams, fires out right and left with 
fist and foot at friend and foe alike, fired her loaded guns among the crowd round 
her. . . . Gossip has said that one of those shells made a hole eight feet across 
right through the cruiser Gneisenau, and, coming out on the other side with a 
downward deflection, struck the big Helgoland, which, smartly smacked on her 
bottom, clamoured flammivomitant. . . . “ But we are going right for the Blun- 
derbus, if God send her,” the Prince called out, though none of his party caught it, 
for now the air of the North Sea was in such a state of wave-agitation at the guttural 
going-off of guns, as if the globe had been tumbled into some boiling pot that 
bustlingly boiled with bubblings and bumpings, boxing with hubbub the squealing 
ear ; and as he stood looking abroad with his palms on his ribs, the wind caught a 
laugh out of his mouth : for now all the south heaven was already red as with the 
fires of ten thousand pyres rising, as dreadfully red as the death-day of Nature 
and the ocean’s floor a cemetery of flames. 
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But as often one gets only so ugly a sentence as : “‘ In the midst of a fright- 
_ ful crisis of cries, she suddenly died.” This trick, which one might call a 
sort of Euphuism in sound, is always a sign of excitement, but, while it 
sometimes expresses the excitement of the situation, at other times it only 
betrays the excitement of the author. 

As with this extravagance in the use of language, so with Mr. Shiel’s 
extravagance in the devisal of plot. It is true that he usually manages to 
carry off his most bizarre inventions by means of a dogmatic boldness in 
the drawing of character. If his persons are what he says they are, then 
their adventures follow, and he makes us believe in them, at any rate for 
the moment, by insisting on their strangeness. But in a number of his 
books he invents so rapidly and freely as to choke the story. There is 
only one book by him which, as a piece of tale-telling, can be compared 
with The Purple Cloud, and that is The Last Miracle. All the fantastic per- 
sons and incidents in this account of an attempt to bring down in final 
ruin a crumbling Christianity are exactly adjusted to the central purpose 
_and make a whole of considerable impressiveness. Aubrey Langler, who 
risks his life in an adventure to save the Church in which he takes no more 
_ than a scholarly interest, is too irresolute to press the adventure to success 
_and at last is inflexible to the point of dying, is Mr. Shiel’s most subtly 
drawn character. His adversary, Baron Gregor Kolar, is more in the 
grandiose manner. The final duel between the two is one of the best and 
most characteristic things Mr. Shiel has ever done, the ancient expedient 
of the two pills, one poisoned, the other not, being completely redeemed 
by the treatment. The Baron boasts of his luck: “ But, Mr. Langler, 
now: you are one of those men who are tricked out with every jewel, 
except just the pearl of great price, effectualness, favouritism with high 
- God.” Then, having swallowed, he imagines a symptom and cries in 
dismay, “‘ It is I who have taken the poison ! ”’ and bewails his foolhardi- 
ness sentimentally until an unmistakable symptom in his opponent re- 
vives him and sends him out of the room and out of the story with a brisk, 
_ “ Well, I told you how it would be.” 

No, decidedly not merely the writer of one book, if, perhaps, the 
_ writer of only three or four books. But certainly never the writer of a book 
that one could mistake for the work of any other author. He will remain, I 
_ think, an author capable of being appreciated from several different points 
of view. Connoisseurs of the fantastic novel, as written by Jules Verne and 
Mr. Wells, will always honour him as one of the few men of genius who 
_ have laboured for their benefit. There will always be those who recognise 
_ astylist capable on occasion of doing precisely what he wants with English, 
odd though it may be that he should want what he does. Others will care 
to trace a definite and marked personality through all its various expres- 

sions. And there will always be The Purple Cloud, Prince Zaleski, The 
Last Miracle, and, in a lesser degree, three or four works more independent 


of these special tastes. 
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THE EXAMINER AND WILLIAM BLAKE 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—It is strange that Leigh Hunt, in literature and in literary criticism much in 

advance of his time, should have admitted to the Examiner criticisms so crude of 
William Blake’s art as are to be found there. These may not be familiar to all your readers, 
and they may be interested in reading extracts from them. ‘ Sg 

In Vol. I, under date August 7, 1808, appears a criticism of Blake’s illustrations to Blair’s 
Grave. This begins : “‘ The large, elegant type, superfine paper, and masterly execution of 
the twelve highly finished etchings by Schiavonetti, present an exterior worthy to embody 
the original and vigorous thoughts of Robert Blair. . . . In anatomical precision Mr. 
Schiavonetti has done more than justice to Mr. Blake’s designs. Of these Mr. Fuseli well 
remarks, that ‘ the groups and single figures on their own basis, and considered without 
attention to the plan, frequently exhibit those single graces which nature and the heart alone 
can dictate.’ I wish his praise of the plan itself was equally just. . . . How ‘ the visible and 
the invisible world ’ can be connected with the aid ofthe pencil without ‘ provoking probability’, 
say even without outraging it, none but such a visionary as Mr. Blake, or such a frantic as 
Mr. Fuseli, could possibly fancy. The attempt has always failed even in poetry. . . . Thus 
when Mr. Blake describes ‘ the soul exploring the recesses of the grave’ by a figure clad in 
drapery, holding a candle, and looking into a tomb, no other idea is suggested but simply of 
a human being examining a tomb.” 

The critic proceeds to quote Blair’s lines illustrated by Blake’s design of ‘‘ the soul hover- 
ing over the body, reluctantly parting with life”: 


In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain. How wistfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers. 


He goes on : “‘ This is a very animated and highly poetic figure, but how absurd is its literal 
representation in a picture, by a female figure suspended over an expiring body, and looking 
wistfully in its face. The figure would indeed be an exact personation of a female friend of 
the dying, if it was not for its hovering in the air, but that circumstance is but a poor solution 
of its spirituality, which is altogether belied by the more substantial testimony of bones, 
flesh, and drapery of linen manufacture.” 

Worse follows in regard to two others “‘ of these most heterogeneous and serio-fantastic 
designs.” The critic declares that male and female figures “ are described in most indecent 
attitudes,” and that “ here an appearance of libidinousness intrudes itself upon the holiness 
of our thoughts, and counteracts their impressions.” He says in conclusion: “ In fine 
there is much to admire, but more to censure in these prints. . . . The book owes its best 
popularity to the faithful descriptions and manly poetry of Robert Blair and to the un- 
rivalled graver of L. Schiavonetti.” 


Still more savage is the attack in Vol. II, under date September 17, 1809, on Blake’s 
exhibition of his works, which runs thus : 


If beside the stupid and mad-brained and political projects of their rulers, the sane 
part of the people of England required fresh proof of the alarming increase of the effects 
of insanity, they will be too well convinced from its having lately spread into the hitherto 
sober regions of Art. I say hitherto, because I cannot think with many, that the vigorous 
genius of the worthy present keeper of the Royal Academy [Fuseli] is touched, though 
no one can deny that his Muse has been on the verge of insanity, since it has brought 
forth, with more legitimate offspring, the furious and distorted beings of an extravagant 


to 
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imagination. But when the ebullitions of a distempered brain are mistaken for the sallies 
of genius by those whose works have exhibited the soundest thinking in art, the malady 
has indeed attained a pernicious height, and it becomes a duty to endeavour to arrest its 
progress. Such is the case with the productions and admirers of William Blake, an un- 
fortunate lunatic, whose personal inoffensiveness secures him from confinement, and, 
consequently, of whom no public notice would have been taken, if he was not forced on 
the notice and animadversion of the Examiner, in having been held up to public admira- 
tion by many esteemed amateurs and professors as a genius in some respect original and 
legitimate. The praises which these gentlemen bestowed last year on this unfortunate 
man’s illustrations to Blair’s Grave, have, in feeding his vanity, stimulated him to publish 
his madness more largely, and thus again exposed him, if not to the derision, at least to 
the pity of the public. That work was a futile endeavour by bad drawings to present 
immateriality by bodily personifications of the soul. . . . This conceit was dignified 
with the character of genius, and the tasteful hand of Schiavonetti, who engraved the 
work, assisted to give it currency by bestowing an exterior charm on deformity and 
nonsense. Thus encouraged, the poor man fancies himself a great master, and has painted 
a few wretched pictures, some of which are unintelligible allegory, others an attempt at 
sober character by caricature representation, and the whole “ blotted and blurred,” 
and very badly drawn. These he calls an exhibition, of which he has published a Cata- 
logue, or rather a farrago of nonsense, unintelligibleness, and egregious vanity, the wild 
effusions of a distempered brain. 


The critic describes Blake’s Chaucer’s Pilgrims as “‘ in every respect a striking contrast 
the admirable picture of the same subject by Mr. Stothard, from which an exquisite 


print is forthcoming from the hand of Schiavonetti.”” He continues : 


Of the engraving which he proposes to make from his picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and to finish in a year, he . .. . justly, soberly, and modestly observes, ‘‘ No work of art 
can take longer than a year: it may be worked backwards and forwards without end, 
and last a man’s whole life, but he will at length only be forced to bring it back to what it 
was, and it will be worse than it was at the end of the first twelve months. The value of 
this artist’s year is the criterion of society ; and, as it is valued, so does society flourish or 
decay.’ That insanity should elevate itself to this fancied importance is the usual effect 
of the unfortunate malady ; but that men of taste, in their sober senses, should mistake 
its unmeaning and distorted conceptions for the flashes of genius, is indeed a pheno- 
menon. 


Then follows a series of extracts from the Catalogue, successively and perversely 
ridiculous. This latter criticism bears no initials, but it is probably by the same hand 


as 


signed the first, ““R. H.,”’ whose name, I dare say, is known to the specialists. 
The Dictionary of National Biography says with the complacency of what may almost 


be styled an official publication : “‘ As a journalist no man did more than Leigh Hunt, 
during his thirteen years’ connection with the Examiner, to raise the tone of newspaper 
writing, and to introduce into its keenest controversies a spirit of fairness and tolerance.” 
Certainly he had some way still to travel in 1809 ; and it is a mercy that, years later, Shelley 
and Keats met with kinder treatment —Yours, etc., 


J. G. Leccg. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


PRICED copy of the catalogue of the sale of the Kern Library has very 

kindly been lent to me by Mr. Humphrey Milford, who has thereby given 

me the opportunity of redeeming a half-promise, which I made in these 

notes a month or two back, to record, and comment upon, some of the 
prices fetched by the comparatively minor books in the sale. The biggest prices, 
were, of course, recorded in the daily press at the time of the sale, and a 
selection of them I have already included in my notes, but I have not seen, so far, 
any English report of the amounts paid for the books which did not fetch thousands, 
or at least hundreds, of pounds apiece. And since these less august ones are the 
books with which most of us are the more likely to have dealings, it is exactly in these 
that we are most likely to be interested. It is very hard to draw any definite con- 
clusion from the lesser Kern books, for they seem to have met with very various 
fates. Some fetched very high prices, as, for example, an uncut copy of Akenside’s ~ 
Pleasures of Imagination, 1744, the issue with the footnote on p. 9, which sold for 
$135 ; or a copy of Robert Browning’s Agamemnon of Aeschylus Transcribed, 1877, 
for which $60 was given. This latter price seems, of course, not only high but fan- 
tastic. The book is not a very important one, and it is not particularly rare. I myself 
bought a spotless copy of it a few months ago for five shillings, and I imagine that its 
present value in a West End London bookshop is at most fifteen shillings ; yet it 
sold at the Kern sale for the equivalent of rather over £12 ! On the other hand $15 
seems no outrageous price, in these days, for Gay’s Poems on Several Occasions, 
2 volumes, 4to, 1720, even though the binding was broken; and Dr. Johnson’s 
Marmor Norfolciense, 8vo., 1739, fetched very little more than its London auction- 
room price when it was knocked down for $400—the equivalent of about £80. In- 
deed, this very copy sold for £71, in April, 1928, among the late Clement Shorter’s 
books at Sotheby’s. Last summer at Sotheby’s, too, Johnson’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes, 4to., 1749, fetched £215 ; and in the Kern sale a copy went for much about 
the same sum—$1,050. But take another of Johnson’s works, The Prince of Abis- 
stmta, 2 volumes, 8 vo., 1759,—which is, of course, the tale later, and better, known 
as Rasselas—and quite another story is revealed. In 1923 an ordinary copy sold at 
Sotheby’s for £16; last year the same firm sold the Clement Shorter copy, which 
contained Johnson’s receipt for the £25 which he earned for writing the book, for 
£335, and a good ordinary copy fetched £70 at Hodgson’s. But at the Kern sale, 
besides a presentation copy (with corrections in Johnson’s own hand) which fetched 
$ 5,800, there was an ordinary copy in a modern binding which sold for $ 500—an 
increase of nearly 50% on the London price of last summer. Then, again, an uncut 
copy of the first issue of Johnson’s Journey to the Western Isles, 8vo.., 1775, sold for 
£105 in London last year, and a similar copy jumped to $1300 (roughly £260) at the 
Kern sale. So the moral seems to be that you never can tell or—alternatively—that 
sometimes they do and sometimes they don’t. 


NOTHER price which, on turning over the leaves of the Kern catalogue, I 
notice, and which seems purely extravagant, is $150 for a large paper copy of 
the Designs by Mr. R. Bentley, for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray, folio, 1765 ; for this is 
not even the first appearance of a book that was issued originally in 1753, and of 
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which the first edition is not particularly rare—I remember that an uncut copy was 
sold in London not long ago for £11 10s. Again, it seems to me that $90 is a very 
high price for the first authorised edition, 8 vo., 1709, of Matthew Prior’s Poems on 
Several Occasions—not at all a rare book—while $130 is not much for the unauthor- 
ised edition of 1707—which is a very rare book indeed. Such prices seem to me, I 
must say, to point to a good deal of ill-informed bidding for the minor books of this 
library. Moreover I can only suppose that whoever paid $85 for the first edition, 1855, 
of Maud, elaborately bound in dark blue crushed levant morocco, by Talibard, was 
bidding for the binding and not for the book. Indeed, I only wish I could believe that 
this delightful book—certainly one of the most attractive volumes of nineteenth- 
century verse—were worth anything like that sum ; for a lovely copy in the original 
cloth, with the advertisements dated July, 1855, became mine for a few shillings 
only the other day. I have great faith that Maud will in the future be worth quite a 
pleasant sum of money—but at the moment it has only just begun its progress from 
the sixpenny box to the glass case. I might go on for ever dipping into this fascinating 
catalogue, for the loan of which I am most grateful. But there are several other topics 
with which I have to deal this month, so I fear that I must content myself with these 
two brief and somewhat inconsequential notes. I must, however, add that the Kern 
sale is, apparently, by no means the end of all things in the matter of prices. For I 
am told that several books have already sold, in New York, for higher prices than Mr. 
Kern’s copies of the same editions fetched. 


UMBER 4 of the ninth volume of The Library, which is the quarterly magazine 
of the Bibliographical Society, begins with an article entitled Oxford Oddments, 
written by Mr. Falconer Madan, lately librarian of the Bodleian and an ex-president 
of the Society. The “ oddments ” of which Mr. Madan writes are (1) the University 
accounts, 1672-9, (2) Play-acting at or near Oxford after the Civil War, (3) Oddities 
of Errata, etc., and (4) Daniel Press Formes. Other articles are The Classification of 
Gothic Types, by Mr. A. F. Johnson; The Date of Shakespeare’s 107th Sonnet, by 
Mr. J. A. Fort; A Note on the Typography of the Running Titles of the First Folio, 
by Mr. E. E. Willoughby ; The Stationers’ Company and Censorship (1599-1601), by 
Mr. E. Kuhl; Types used by Wynkyn de Worde, 1501-34, by Mr. F. Isaac; and 
Commercial Circulating Libraries and the Price of Books, by Mr. A. W. Pollard. 
There are also several pages of reviews. The Library is on sale to members of the 
general public at 5s. a copy, or 15s. per annum. The publishers are the Oxford 
University Press. 


RK] OW, for a short space, let me return to the subject of Tennyson first editions, 
and to Enoch Arden, etc., 1864, of which I wrote here last month. Since then, 
through the kindness of friends, I have examined a large number of other copies of 
this book, and have, as a result, some facts to add to those I recorded last month. In 
the first place, I have seen six more copies cased in the darker green cloth, and of these 
three have no advertisements inserted between the two leaves of the front end paper, 
and three have advertisements dated October, 1864. All six copies have the dizresis 
on the first A in BOADICEA on p. 169, and all have the imprint at foot of p. 178 
correctly punctuated thus :— 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 
Therefore, apart from the fact that the advertisements were sometimes missing from 
the book as issued, I have not noticed any variation of this book in its dark green 
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binding—which is, I feel confident, the later binding of the two in which Enoch 
Arden occurs. As to the copies in olive green cloth, I have looked at 23 further copies. 
Of these 17 have August advertisements, and 6 September. But the exact relation 
between the dieresis on p. 169 and the date of the advertisements, which I suggested 
last month might exist, has been shattered, I fear. Of the 17 August copies, sixteen 
have the dizresis, but one has not. And of the six September copies, one is without 
it—but five have it. So that, taking the results I published last month with those now 
given, all one can say is that the dizresis on p. 169 seems to be absent only compara- 
tively rarely (in six copies out of thirty-three), and that it is absent in a much higher 
proportion of the September than of the August copies. Also, of the September 
copies the punctuation of the final imprint is in eight cases complete, but in two it 
lacks the comma after EVANS. As to the imprint of the 16 new August copies, 
which have the dizresis, in seven of these the first comma is lacking, in three the final 
full-stop is absent, and in six the punctuation is correct. In the one August copy 
which lacks the dizresis, the first comma of the imprint is lacking. I am afraid, 
therefore, that it does not seem possible to come to any other conclusion than that 
this is a book with a number of variants which may be found in every possible com- 
bination—but that these variations probably occur only in the earlier olive green cloth 
binding—which may be taken to be a clearly distinct issue, if not, indeed, a distinct 
edition. 


| CANNOT forbear from mentioning here that Mr. C. R. Sanderson, Librarian of 
the National Liberal Club, has been appointed assistant librarian of the Toronto 
Public Libraries. Mr. Sanderson is known to many people as the author of an 
admirable book on Library law, and as a lecturer at the School of Librarianship. 
He is to be congratulated on his new post. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ya Messrs. Hodgson’s last sale before the Easter holidays, a copy (not in the 
best condition) of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s novel, Cashel Byron’s Profession, 1886, in 
the original blue wrapper, sold for the astounding sum of £70. A copy of Widowers’ 
Houses, 1893, with a post-card from the author inserted, brought £60; and Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, 2 volumes, 1898, £42. The first two of these prices are 
indeed remarkable, since neither of these books was much regarded by collectors 
until quite recently. 


mien remarkable prices for first editions of Mr. Shaw’s books were also paid at 
Messrs Sotheby’s just before Easter. There a copy of Widowers’ Houses, with 
no “ association ” interest, fetched as much as £56; and £61—only £4 short of the 
record—was given for Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 'There were also some attrac- 
tive out of the way Shaw items, one of which was a copy of Press Cuttings, 1909, one 
of 25 printed in New York for copyright purposes, which fetched £12 10s. And 
there was the following series of plays by him, each marked on the wrappers ‘“‘ Rough 
Proof—Unpublished ” :—Overruled, 1913, the author’s own copy, £47; Great 
Catherine, 1914, £30 ; Augustus Does His Bit, [1916], two copies, one at £20 and one 
at £19; and O'Flaherty, V.C., [1916], £37. Inthe same sale was a most attractive copy 
of Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, 1773, with every sheet possibly in its earliest 
condition, which sold for £140. There was also, it need hardly be added, Lord 
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Malmesbury’s Shakespeare third folio, 1663, first issue, with the portrait on the title- 


page, for which no less than £5,400 was paid—a price which has been chronicled in 
every paper in the country, I fancy. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


1 PS is, I fear from the look of my manuscript, not much room left this month 
for notices of booksellers’ catalogues. There are, however, at any rate two recent 
lists, each of which must have a brief word of praise. The first is the eighteenth-cen- 
tury catalogue (number 1, new series) issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards Ltd., of 
$3 High Street, Marylebone, W.1, which contains a lot of nice things. Among these 
_ are first editions of Fielding’s Amelia, 4 volumes, 12mo., 1752, £60 ; Foseph Andrews, 
2 volumes, 12mo., 1742, first issue, £200; Tom fones, 6 volumes, 12mo., 1749, 
first issue, £300 ; Fournal of A Voyage to Lisbon, 1755, first issue, £18; and Mis- 
cellamies, 3 volumes, 8 vo., 1743, £60. In all, a very pleasant lot of Fieldings indeed. 


HE second list is Messrs. Dulau’s number 165, published from their shop at 
32 Old Bond Street, W.1. This consists of books and manuscripts from the 
library of the late John Lane. One remarkable item, which is priced £100, is a com- 
plete set of The Yellow Book, 1894-97, with the addition of a “‘ fourteenth volume,” 
which is in fact a box in yellow calf containing letters from the editors (Henry Har- 
land and Aubrey Beardsley) and from most of the more important contributors. 
This catalogue runs to over thirteen hundred items, and is of great interest to col- 
_lectors of modern books—particularly, of course, books by authors of “ the 
nineties.” 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MODERN PRINTED BOOKS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


HE temporary exhibitions which are held from time to time at the British 

Museum get such little heralding that they are likely to pass unnoticed by 

many of those whom they should interest the most. No one who wishes 

to keep abreast of what is being done in modern book-production should 
miss seeing the exhibition of books illustrating British and foreign printing which 
was opened in the King’s Library in April. It includes representative work from 
Great Britain (27 exhibits), from Germany (27), Holland (17), France (24), Spain (9), 
Italy (6), and a smaller number each from Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Austria has unaccountably got missed. None 
of the books is of a date earlier than 1919, and some of them have only just been 
published. The bravest show is made by the three stately folios of the Ashendene 
Press—the Boccaccio, The Faery Queene and the first volume of Don Quixote. Other 
English exhibits are the Nonesuch Bible, Apocrypha and Dante ; the Shakespeare 
Head Chaucer and Froissart ; Mr. Graily Hewitt’s The Pen and Type-Design (First 
Edition Club) ; Dr. Fortescue’s edition of Boethius (Burns and Oates) ; Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes’s Sir Thomas Browne (Faber and Gwyer) ; the Julian Shelley, edited by Roger 
Ingpen and Walter E. Peck for Messrs Benn. The work of our wood-engravers is 
well represented by the Cresset Press Pilgrim’s Progress, printed with engravings by 
Blair Hughes-Stanton and Gertrude Hermes; the Golden Cockerel Chaucer, by Eric 
Gill; the Shakespeare Head Pindar, by John Farleigh; the Gregynog Canevon 
Ceiriog, The Life of St. David, The Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
Omar Khayyam in Welsh—all four with woodcuts by their printer, Mr. Maynard, or 
his colleague, Mr. Bray; and John Nash’s Poisonous Plants (Etchells and Mac- 
donald). A little selection of Aesop’s Fables shows Mr. David Jones’s work on copper, 
instead of on wood, which has hitherto been his medium ; and in other books we have 
engravings by Stephen Gooden, J. E. Laboureur, and Hermine David. Arthur 
McDowall’s Peaks and Frescoes, ‘‘ a Study of the Dolomites ” (Milford), is illustrated 
from lino-cuts by Mary McDowall. Besides illustrations printed in colour, there are 
examples of stencilling from the Curwen Press, and of hand-colouring in the Gregy- 
nog Life of St. David and the Shakespeare Head Froissart and Chaucer. The exhibits 
from the United States include no fewer than ten specimens of the delicate and refined 
printing of Mr. Bruce Rogers—a much larger number than is shown from any other 
printer. Amongst them is Geoffroy Tory’s Champfleury, printed in Mr. Rogers’s 
Centaur type. The German books show how actively type-design is pursued in that 
country, for the twenty-seven books show some twenty different types of modern 
German design. 

The fine Catalogue of the exhibition, printed at the Cambridge University Press, 
is interesting, especially for its “ first use” of the Monotype recutting of the fount 
used by Aldus for Pietro Bembo’s De Aetna in 1495. In spite of its early source, as re- 
cut it is singularly free from any suggestion of archaism—much less so, for instance, 
than the so-called Garamonds of recent revival, whose original dates from a century 
and a quarter later. So far only the 18-point size of this revived Bembo type has been 
finished, and the pages of the Catalogue are doubly handsome from being printed 
throughout in a single fount so good in shape and weight and so generous in size. 
The Catalogue is admirable also for the fullness and compactness of the bibliographical 
information which it imparts. For each book it gives the author and title, publisher, 
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place, date, and size in millimetres ; and these are followed by a note of the printer’s 
_ name and of the type he has used. Moreover, there is an index of types, which affords 
an instructive analysis of their use in different countries. Caslon, whether in the 
original or the Monotype version, comes first, being used for 21 books ; Garamond 
Scores 13 ; Baskerville 10 ; Didot (in foreign books only) 9. Poliphilus is used in 8, 
all but one of which are British. Inset in the Catalogue are specimen pages from some 
of the more notable exhibits. 


OMAR KHAYYAM IN WELSH 


leas Penillion Omar Khayyam, which the Gregynog Press has lately issued, is a 
Welsh rendering of the quatrains by Mr. John Morris-Jones with an Introduc- 
tion, which is also in Welsh. The text is printed in the 14-point of Caslon’s Old 
Face, with head-lines and initial letters in blue; and there are some half-dozen 
wood-engravings delicately conceived and wrought by Mr. R. A. Maynard. The 
edition is limited to 310 copies, and all of them were sold before publication. 


LETTERING FOR SCHOOLS* 


Me MURIEL JUDSON has compiled a useful little manual on Lettering, 
based in the main on the teaching and practice of Mr. Edward Johnston and 
Mr. Graily Hewitt. It is richly illustrated with examples, one of which shows us a 
portion of the magnificent tablet discovered a few years since at Wroxeter : that takes 
the place of the now familiar inscription from the Trajan Column. Good type-setting 
is so intimately related to good lettering that it would be well if every young printer 
were taught formal writing and lettering as a recognised part of his training. Miss 
Judson’s book would serve admirably as a text-book for students in technical classes. 


A LAY-OUT CHART 

O part of a young compositor’s practical training is more important than that 

which gives him aptness and neatness in “ laying-out ” the job—title-page, or 
heading, or whatever it may be—which he is to put into type. A course of formal 
writing and lettering, such as is outlined in Miss Judson’s handbook and is now being 
taught in all well-equipped technical schools, besides teaching him to design good 
letters himself, will train him also in the appreciation and use of whatever types and 
_ spacing material he has at hand in the composing-room. In a little handbook entitled 
What a Compositor should Knowt Mr. 'T. Wilson Philip has a useful chapter on lay- 
out draughtsmanship, and in it he gives an example of a formal hand which a student 
may easily acquire and apply to his own work. Whatever deftness he may acquire 
as a calligrapher, his lay-outs will come much easier to himif they are sketched out ona 
lay-out chart such as the Linotype company now issue “ for the benefit of Linotype 
users ”—and any others whom it may concern. The charts are folios of thin bank- 
paper divided by feint ruling into pica ems. With their help the measure, sizes and 
positions of type-lines, borders and blocks may be readily and accurately indicated. 
Their habitual use, too, will help to train the “‘ printer’s eye ”’ to that critical sense on 
which the skilfulness of his work will depend. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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* Lettering for Schools. By Muriel Judson. The Dryad Handicrafts, Leicester. 3s. 6d. 

_ +The Borough Publishing Company, 132, Church Road, Canonbury, N.1. Section II. 
Second edition, 1928. 4s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


PORGY. By Dorotny and Du Bose Heywarp. His Majesty’s Theatre. 

THE RACE WITH THE SHADOW. By WILHELM Von ScHoLz. Gate Theatre. 
AFRAID OF THE DARK. By Howarp Irvinc Younc. Royalty Theatre. 

THE MAYOR. By ApetarpE PuiLpotts. Royalty Theatre. 

THE RIVALS. By R. B. SHerwwan. The Old Vic. 


HARLESTON is in South Carolina and Catfish Row is a negro slum in Charle- 

ston. The play Porgy, which the invincible Mr. C. B. Cochran has brought over 
from New York, is what you might call a slab of Catfish life. There is a trickle of a 
story in the play, but it is a very thin trickle and at the end it dries up almost entirely. 
But that hardly matters. It is not the kind of show that needs a story, or depends for 
its success or for its effects on plot and drama. Porgy is a spectacle. It is a brilliant 
and vivid picture of a strange life lived by strange people in a strange land. It is a 
weird picture and fascinates by its weirdness, not by its dramatic qualities. Crown, 
a big bullying negro, murders a man and flies from justice. His girl, Bess, goes to 
Porgy, a cripple. Crown comes back for her and Porgy strangles him. Bess then falls 
a victim to a cocaine-trafficker and goes to New York, and the curtain falls on Porgy 
preparing to follow her. That is all the story ; and what there is of it is made extremely 
difficult to follow by the accent and dialect of the negroes. There were whole chunks 
of dialogue that were utterly incomprehensible, and others in which the sense had to 
be pieced together from stray fragments and words. But gradually the spell of the 
scene asserted itself and the dialogue and the story simultaneously faded into unim- 
portance. 

There is a certain romance to people who live in Europe, in these Southern States, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and the rest of them. It is partly the glamour of their 
plantation-songs, partly the heroism of Lee and Jackson, partly the old traditions of 
the early settlers, partly a vaguely imagined picture of the moon shining on cotton- 
plantations or on the Mississippi. The north is more like Manchester or Glasgow 


or Essen. But the south is still a survival of the old-world leisure and ease and- 


courtliness. So one pictures it, probably quite wrongly. With this feeling of romance 
there inevitably comes the sense of the overwhelming tragedy of the negroes, the 
inhabitants of all the Catfish Rows in America. Porgy is simply a tiny facet of this 
tragedy. It shows a glimpse of the lives of this melancholy race, and that is enough 
to bring the play very near to tears. Through it all there is the dominant note that 
these people are Africans from Africa. They are not westerners or easterners. They 
are not Americans or half-breeds. They are Africans from the depth of the deepest 
and most mysterious forests in the world. Why do they cower and run in wild panic 
when the buzzard flies over Catfish Row ? It is a forest-panic. Why do they suddenly 
break into strange songs and rhythms ?: Because they are the songs and rhythms 
of Africa. Shadows and dirges and wild chants and fears and hatreds chase one another 
across the stage of Porgy, and all the time there is the sense that they are the emotions 
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and passions of a childlike forest-race whose tragedy is that they are not still in their 


forests. Emperor Jones, moving and forceful play that it was, did not convey the 


Africanism of the negro, for all its tom-toms and palm-trees and glimpses of the 
Niger. But Catfish Row with its street-cries and dice and dialects made Crown and 
Porgy and Bess into sad exiles from their native land. The acting was good, but the 
production was even better. Rarely has such brilliant production, such handling of 
lights and shadows, such marshalling and de-marshalling of crowds been seen in 
London. The company, of course, has been brought en masse from New York and 
has been working together for months, but that does not alter the fact that the whole 
production moves with quite extraordinary speed and smoothness. 

The Race with the Shadow is a logical extension of Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. 'The story is as follows. A novelist has, before the play begins, 
read the first half of an uncompleted novel to the local literary society (which must 
have been fun for it), and on the following evening—and this is where the play begins 
—a stranger turns up and says that he happened by chance to have been present at 
the reading and that he recognised himself as one of the characters in the novel. 
The novelist goes away into the country to finish the book, as yet unaware that the 
psychological link which connects him and the stranger is the fact that the latter was 
at one time his wife’s lover. During his absence the stranger comes back to visit the 
wife and tries to shoot her ; she takes the pistol from him and puts it away in a drawer. 
The stranger departs ; the novelist returns with completed book. He has seen, in his 
imagination, exactly what has taken place and has written it down in the novel. He 
quickly discovers that the scene has been acted as he imagined it, and he makes his wife 
choose between them. She chooses the husband, whereupon the stranger goes off 
and shoots himself. The novelist then produces his manuscript and shows that he 
had put that also into the book, in short that he was able to control the Stranger’s 
movements by writing them down. The wife then calls him a murderer, he parries 
swiftly with “ harlot ”, and they settle down to live unhappily ever afterwards. 

By some curious and inexplicable art of the dramatist, this queer stuff really did 
become a drama, really did perform that mysterious feat of artistic acrobatics known as 
“ getting across.” The author did succeed in bringing out the struggle of the Stranger 
against his Destiny and his efforts to break the predestined fate allotted to him by 
his creator. 

On at least one previous occasion there has been at the Gate Theatre a most 
illuminating comment, or series of comments, from a member of the audience whose 
love of good cheer has been, perhaps, in advance of his sense of discretion. At this per- 
formance of The Race with the Shadow,one such commentator was present, and he 
summed up the play by saying to the ceiling in a ruminative manner, “ Deep, I 
calls it,” and then, a few minutes later, he added, ‘‘ Damned deep.” 

The productions at the Old Vic vary considerably in merit and charm. Sometimes 
they are inclined to sink below the level that has come to be expected of them, but 
at other times they rise above even the Old Vic’s high standard. The Rivals was one 
of these happy occasions. There was a splendid dash and swing about the production. 
The actors seemed to be enjoying themselves almost as much as the audience, and 
that is saying a lot. The whole performance was admirable and the enchantment of 
the play was given every chance to exercise its spell. Mr. Eric Adeney was 
especially good as Sir Anthony Absolute and Mr. Wilfred Babbage was as handsome 
and attractive a Captain Absolute as could be wished. ae 

The Royalty Theatre is out of luck. People will soon be forgetting where it is or 
how to get there. From the box-office point of view, its address will have to be 
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changed to the Gloomy Dean Street. ‘Two new failures have to be added to the late 
Mr. Eadie’s final disasters. Afraid of the Dark deserved a slightly better fate. It is 
true that there was not much in it, that it was thin, that there was no real reason for 
its existence, but at the same time it had a certain naive jollity about it. It was amusing 
and while it did not thrill, it did not bore, and not every play in London can say the 
same. The hero was a most charming young man and everything came out all right 
in the end. The jewels were given back, the detectives were foiled, the pretty lady was 
safely landed in her lover’s arms just before the curtain went down. Afraid of the 
Dark was unambitious and much may be forgiven it. ‘There have been many worse 
lays. 

4 T he Mayor was a different affair altogether, and it was the sort of affair that calls for 
a few plain words. The Mayor wasa thoroughly bad play. It had no redeeming merits 
of any kind, and if the grass and the moss grow in Dean Street, if taxi-drivers have 
to consult their pocket-guide books to London before driving thither, if tourists are 
taken to see a relic of old-world theatreland, long since fallen into decay, it will be 
the fault of such plays as The Mayor. In the first act, some sixteen characters, each 
duller and stupider than the last, are solemnly announced by a maid into Miss 
Whitehead’s drawing-room. They sit in a semi-circle and talk. In the second act, 
some sixteen characters, each duller and stupider than the last, are solemnly an- 
nounced by the maid into Miss Whitehead’s drawing-room and they sit in a semi- 
circle and talk. In the third act, it seems hardly credible, but nevertheless it is true, 
some sixteen characters, each duller—but it is impossible to write more. The Mayor 
is the sort of play that is paving the way for the “ talkies,” for the movies, for ventrilo- 
quist entertainments given by amateurs, for sermons from mystical Germans, for 
any and every sort of entertainment that is not a play. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


This sub-title ought to include a sub-title of its own, ‘‘ and productions which 
have just come forth.” The last week of April has been an extremely busy one, 
whereas during the first weeks of May only two new plays are announced. One is 
Periphery, at the Gate Theatre, by Franz Langer and the other is a new farce by Mr. 
Ben Travers at the Aldwych. This will be the fifth successive farce by Mr. Travers 
at his theatre, and the cast will, of course, include Mr Tom Walls and Mr. Ralph Lynn. 

During the last few days of April, Mr. Ian Hay and Mr. P. G. Wodehouse produced 
their Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. A new Oriental play, The Shadow of the East, appeared 
at the Strand Theatre with a very strong company that included Mr. Franklin Dyall, 
Mr. Stanley Lathbury and Miss Mary Merrall. 

The Lady of the Rose was revived at Daly’s with Mr. Welchman and Mr. Huntley 
Wright in their original parts, and a new revue, Cooee, was produced at the Vaudeville. 

Finally, on April 29th, The Man who Missed It was produced at the Embassy and 
The Mariners, by Miss Clemence Dane, succeeded Major Barbara at Wyndham’s. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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MUSIC 


BACK TO BACH 


T the last chamber-music concert in the Arts Theatre Club, Paul Hinde- 
mith’s fourth string quartet was played, a work which brings to full fruit an 
alarming musical situation. For, although it was evidently sincere, although 
it had that instinctive ring of certainty which clings to a fulfilled intention, it 

was almost impossible to listen to. The critics were very generally delighted. They 
found in every bar contrapuntal straws to cling to, and in every phrase a personality 
which stands no nonsense, which cares nothing for anybody’s opinion. The public 
were very generally bored. The counterpoint entangled and choked them as closely as 
a comic character is entangled and choked by spaghetti ; furthermore, the composer is 
unkind enough to write no recognizable tune of any kind from beginning to end, so 
that apart from the respectable feeling that anything so long, difficult and ugly must be 
pretty good, that a composer with so tortuous an imagination must be a “‘clever chap,” 
the public can scarcely be expected to give him other than academic honour. Yet the 
work is good, although it can never give pleasure, admirable and ingenious, although it 
can only appear so to the eye, and although the eye must be alert, penetrating, and link- 
ed with every auxiliary engine of the mind. And I submit that this is not good enough ; 
I submit that the parrot-cry of ‘‘ Back to Bach ” is no excuse for music that eliminates 
the ear and makes the brain feel like the damp, black blotting-paper that lies in 
country hotels. 

It is all nonsense to say that music is the most plastic and adaptable of the arts. 
In spite of its latitude, it is the most rigid ; because of its latitude, it is the strictest. 
In poetry the eye and the ear have equal parts ; all the senses are called into play : 
in painting, likewise, the senses are combined into an appreciation ; even the ear can 
find beauty in a picture, for the rhythm of curve, and the balance of masses is really a 
function of sound, an echo of music. But when you come to music itself, the ear alone 
is given a chance to interpret it : the eye can only fortify or direct ; it has no private 
duty, no interpretative faculty, and therefore all music that appeals only to the eye is 
appealing to vacancy, and crying help to nothingness. ; 

That is why almost all modern music is tumbling down a steep place into limbo. 
The average modern composer is like the Red Queen in Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. After many years the British public is thirsty ; it has run far and fast and re- 
mained exactly in the same place, it cries out for water, and is given a small dry 
biscuit. Like Alice, the public will eat one biscuit, but it will not ask for another, 
simply because when one is thirsty one does not eat a biscuit, and when one is thirsty 
for music one does not want one’s ears filled (apparently) with sand, however beautiful 
sand may appear under a microscope. Sir Henry Hadow has it that the proper place for 
music is an armchair, and the proper plane, the ideal symphonies of the mind as the 

eye reads a score. But Sir Henry Hadow means only that imagination can strengthen 
the impressions of a concert-room, adjust the faults of a real performance, and 
perfect in fancy, or actual rendering. So you may sit with Brahms or Handel or 
Stravinsky : but should you take down a score of Hindemith or a late Bartok quartet, 
or a quartet of Alois Haba, you must forget the instruments, slur over the sounds, and 
measure, dissect, integrate the unappealing patterns before you. And at the end all 
_you have is a dusty pile of ingenuities, a lifeless web of contorted cleverness, and the 
sad knowledge that imagination and sincerity can take so narrow, so endless a channel. 
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Unfortunately, innovation is easy, much easier than development : the really 
great, like Delius, cherish their buds to a flower, and wait patiently for the fruit : 
the impetuous burst their buds open, as a child pops a fuchsia, and cut their plants 
down to the dry stalk which is all that remains when the fruit is fallen, and the 
flower overpast. Beauty cannot be jockeyed so: she stands no nonsense either, and 
simply by her absence, she has something more effective than the last word. 

Let us by all means go back to Bach, but let us remember that to make him turn in 
his grave is not the best method of doing so ; and let us remember that things do not 
happen merely because a number of excellent persons announce that they have already 
done so. From time to time, the detached and intelligent person beats his breast and 
cries aloud at the encumbrances which are loaded on to the simplest facts. ‘There 
seems to be no end to the petticoats, the flounces, and fringes which make each of the 
arts look like a 1906 baroness at Ascot. Theory and prejudice load and distort quiet 
fundamental truths. Tweedledum and Tweedledee clamp their critical saucepans on 
their heads and prance into battle, all to no purpose. Every few years the British 
Museum should burn its entire critical section, and the hottest flames should be 
reserved for books about music. It is a pity that so few buy them that such 
an action would give the lot for ever to oblivion, even though irony has decreed that 
the only manner to dispose of other people’s opinions is to write more books to 
circulate one’s own. s 

I am particularly irritated by the detection of currents and tendencies in music ; my 
intelligence is put into a passion by being sent back to Bach or packed off to a Mozart 
revival obstinately dragged out of Poulenc by a derivative critic. It is no more true 
to say that Hindemith has gone back to Bach than back to Busoni. It is equally true 
to say that he has gone back to Frescobaldi or to the age of harp, sackbut and psaltery. 
My contention is that it is time a few went back to Brahms, and some of the critics 
back to the cradle. 

GRAMOPHONES 

The most attractive work recorded by His Master’s Voice lately is de Falla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain (D1569-71), a most exquisite work, well played by 
Madame van Barentzen with an orchestra under M. Coppola. The many years which 
de Falla spent in revising every bar have given each note a glow, each phrase a definite 
and perfect value. The grand manner is never reached—there is no overwhelming 
burst of emotion, no flood of sincerity to carry the music out of itself, but such things 
are not in de Falla’s conceptions. He contents the imagination by lovely curves and 
soft, shining harmonies. Madame van Barentzen plays well, and brings the same kind 
of warm sophisticated loveliness into what she plays as Valdes Leal put into his 
pictures. On the last side of the third record she plays the Andaluza, but with little 
success. Her phrasing is too hard, and the trickling, gentle ending sounds more like a 
shower of cinders than of water. The record which Murdoch made for Columbia 
some time ago is very much better. The Aguilar lute quartet has produced an ex- 
tremely good record—Fiesta Mora en Tanger, by Turina, on the one side, and Tres 
Caprichos para Vihuelas, by Mena, on the other (D1548). These lutes have a most 
delicate pianissimo, and a good rollicking energy when it is wanted. I imagine that 
they are played sometimes with and sometimes without a plectrum. The Tres Capri- 
chos, in particular, are ravishing. Another good record is taken from an actual per- 
formance in Berlin of the close of Act III of Der Rosenkavalier (D1629), perhaps the 
only flawless ending to an opera ever written. It would have been better had the 
company put the names of the singers on the record: certainly they deserve it, for 
the trio is most enchantingly sung. A pleasantly cheap record is the overture to La 
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Forza del Destino,an opera which seems to be having a new lease of life in English 
recording. ‘The overture, which is played by Creatore’s orchestra very vividly and well, 
is full of fanfares and “‘ rattling good tunes,” wholly unsuitable to the gloom which is 
to come, but good fun in a brazen Garibaldi fashion. In the same way, Lamond’s 
record of Liszt’s Venezia e Napoli—Tarantella (D1630), is an admirable example of 
amusing and wholly worthless music, curly and fluted as a baroque saloon. Archi- 
tectural metaphors are the only ones that apply to Liszt, whose pianistic dreams run 
parallel to Nymphenburg, especially in this Tarantella and in the Campanella (C1636) 
which Mark Hambourg has recorded. The piano tone is not very satisfactory in this 
record, and the reverse side, Schumann’s Aufschwung, is one of the things that one 
listens to rather from piety than for pleasure. Guy Weitz has done an excellent record 
of César Franck’s Finale in B flat, op. 21 (C1590). Organ records are getting better 
and better, but a real climax in the greater Franck and Bach pieces is still beyond their 
range. The build of a gramophone is too puny for such a volume of sound, and the 
recording is always best in such things as Dr. Bullock’s discs of a Handel organ con- 
certo in B flat (B2890-91) which is as delightful as anything in the catalogue. His 
registration is varied and effective, and the tone comes through very well Now that 
de Falla is being discovered by the companies, they should record his song, Psyche, 
which, in its delicate way, is one of the loveliest things he has done. 
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WHITE SHADOWS. Franerty-VaN DyKe. Metro-Goldwyn. Regal, London. 
LONESOME. Fryjos. European. Studio des Ursulines. Paris. 

LES NOUVEAUX MESSIEURS. Feyper. Albatross. Paramount, Paris. 
L’AGE DANGEREUX. ILigs. Pax Sainte-Anne, Paris. 

CRISIS. Passt. Butcher. Capitol, London. 

HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY. Scuwarz. Ufa. Marble Arch Pavilion, London. 


OT a single one of these films is as good as it ought to be, yet there is something 

to be said for all of them. They are, in fact, distressing examples of the tendency 
of the whole cinema, which is evolving an alloy which it is still a little hard to 
reject entirely. In those old days which we are now hearing so much about, films 
were so bad that one could reject them, whilst seeing through to what they 
hinted at. Then came a few one could accept. There is now none among the average 
releases that one can either refuse or welcome. That is why, among other reasons, 
talkies are welcome. They set us back again to the days of out-and-out vulgarity 
and stupidity, sometimes avoiding both, and one still has hope that the next phase 
of efficient mediocrity may be leapt. But the general run of films shows them to be 
all so competent and so hopelessly un-worth while, and that is a sign of loss of youth. 
Youth may be vulgar and it may not know how to do what it wants to do, but it does 
want to do something, and it has got spirits. The cinema to-day has not, and instead 
of grace it has graciousness. 

The curse of the box-office, in short, is over all these films. One expects it from 
America, because one has got used to it. It is a pity that Germany now does the same 
in the endeavour to complete her Americanisation, and as for France, M. Feyder was 
asked to Hollywood after Les Nouveaux Messieurs, and he will doubtless succeed 
very well there ; he had his eye on Hollywood most of the time whilst making this 
film, and it prevented his tongue being sufficiently in his cheek. It is quite a pleasant 
film ; that is what is the trouble, for it might have been so much more than pleasant. 

Here is a theme of a dancer who is to be raised to the position of star by her protec- 
tor, when there is a change of ministry. She transfers what are known as attentions to 
the electrician at the Opera, who has become a Minister. But this new left-wing 
Ministry is speedily overthrown, and her original protector comes back to power. 
His first step is to send the electrician to a post abroad, and the ex-Minister is so 
flattered that he misses the reason and does not see that the dancer has come not to 
say farewell, but, had he realised it, to go with him. All this “ real love despite every- 
thing ” weakens the film, though it makes it popular. But it takes the edge off the 
satire, and reduces the stylisation of the whole theme. One has again the old, queer 
French conception of women, and it is not even tilted to satire. This is the film 
which was banned by the French Government on account of its irreverence towards 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Pabst’s new film is unlike any other he has made, and one is left wondering why he 
made it, and why, for once, he did not make more of it. That perhaps he was himself 
bored by it seems the only conclusion and explanation. Crisis tells the story of a 
young wife who is neglected by her husband. She has that kind of friend that 
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husbands dislike. She “‘goes gay.” She tries to elope with an artist (Jack Trevor, who 
has to smoke a pipe, because he is English), but it is her husband who turns up at the 
station. He then, not knowing what can be done about it, leaves her to herself, and 
she flings off to a cabaret, which she loathes, and finally tries to compromise herself 
oe a boxer in the artist’s flat, and is found by her husband. All of which is ridicu- 
ous. 

Brigitte Helm is, however, marvellous as the wife, and her performance is un- 
doubtedly due to Pabst. She is electric, dynamic, pent-up as only she can be, with 
suggestions of enormous forces behind her. More than this, she gives the impression 
that she could control these forces if she liked, but that just for once she is going to 
let them have their way. She is deliberate, always, and in this is unlike Asta Nielsen, 
to whom it has occurred to few people to compare her. 

There are indeed few points of comparison. Age, type, style of acting are different, 
but there is just this one quality of hidden forces which they both have the power of 
suggesting. L’Age Dangereux is in many ways a better film than Crisis, though it 
owes nothing to its direction, and has none of Pabst’s cutting, and was made cheaply, 
in rooms that are long, dark and over-furnished. The theme is the same, though in 
this case the wife is middle-aged. Her husband is a professor, who is intent on his 
work. His favourite pupil calls one day, and the professor tells his wife that he plays 
the piano. The professor being Bernard Goetzke, who possesses one of the best 
screen masks in the world, the gesture with which he shuts the door so as to be 
undisturbed by the playing, is memorable. And Asta Nielsen feels what is happening to 
her. She goes away, but the young man insists on her coming with him. In the flat 
above is a girl, also studying, who has been his childhood’s friend. Slowly Asta 
Nielsen visualises what will happen when he finds she is really so much older ; slowly 
she sees the girl above as a rival. She goes into the country. 

Being Asta Nielsen, she proceeds to take the covers off the chairs. She wastes 
no time. She sets quite quietly about the business of forgetting. When she comes in, 
she sinks into a chair, and you think now there is going to be a conventional scene of 
longing for the absent loved one. She goes to put her bag on the table, it is covered 
with dust, and she opens her bag, wipes her fingers on a handkerchief. You see her 
clutching gratefully and consciously at a detail that will give her something to do. 
The young man comes to look for her. She welcomes him, but she sends him away. 
Then she runs after him, and collapses, ill, and is feverish. The acting here is Nielsen 
at her best. It is not easy to express an ageing woman sick with longing; and yet, 

‘though you see that that is what she is and what it is, Asta Nielsen is such an actress 
that you find yourself seeing someone showing you, as you yourself, how by far the 
most frightful thing it is to want someone very much—the mere fact of their presence. 
After this point, the film falls off. There is a good deal of to-and-fro, taking place in 

‘those nests of rooms the Germans love, and finally her husband returns and says, 
* To me you will always be young, for we will grow old together,” which I positively 
cannot believe was the real end of the film. I believe the box-office entered in again. 
But except for that, L’Age Dangereux is a serious film ; it is really, I think, nearly a 
film, which I doubt if Crisis is, because Asta Nielsen’s acting is definitely screen 
stylisation. You watch her hands, her slow, blank face with terrific things happening 
behind it, and you realise that she has developed something quite new on the screen. 

Whilst Pabst is made to busy himself with the most primitive forms of sex, America 
is indulging in the new game of simplicity. We had it in Four Devils; now Lonesome 
comes and is hailed as an important film. It is hard to see why, except that we are so 
starved by the need for box-office appeal that when we do get something approaching 
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truth, we lose our heads. The theme of Lonesome had possibilities. It might be a 
big theme—the problem of the utter inability of town-dwellers, feeding machinery 
all day, to do anything with leisure when they get it. But Fejos made nothing of this. 
Instead, he told his theme with the story of a boy and girl who were both hopelessly 
alone in New York and met by chance at Coney Island. That might have been all 
right, but what happened? Bas 

Well, there had to be action. So the switchback car in which she was riding 
caught fire, and when she was rescued, they were separated. And each of them 
returned home lonesome, humming the tune they had danced to. And the boy put 
it on his phonograph, and someone played it next door to the girl’s room, and of 
course you have guessed that when she beat on the wall and told the neighbour to 
stop it, it turned out to be the boy, so they weren’t lonesome any more, and any 
point anyone might have found in the film was nullified, and no one sees that sim- 
plicity is a matter of selection, not reduction. ; 

It would be a good thing if some educationalist or sociologist would turn his 
attention to making films that deal with problems of modern life. The cinema is a 
more or less modern thing, and it ought to be used, now and again, as a means of 
getting something clear about the life that takes hold of us, and our attempts to 
pretend the hold is a handshake. 

It is doing nothing at all to make films like Hungarian Rhapsody, which is only 
unpleasant, and could have been done better as a series of tableaux in a Parisian 
revue. The musical basis of the film was technically interesting, but there was not 
even, as in Crisis, good acting to compensate for a wickedly retrogressive story. It 
was pleasant to look at but that did not make one feel happier. Stevenson observed 
that there was good and so on in everything, but Stevenson was fin de siécle, and when 
one is trying hard to get at the good and coagulate it, it is annoying to have un- 
necessary evil put before one. 

There is not very much sex in White Shadows, but there is sympathy, and that is 
the next surest box-office draw. Indeed, as Chaplin has shown, it is almost the best. 
The sympathy in White Shadows is for the gay and innocent Polynesians who are 
being wiped out by the greedy, grasping, white people. There is something here, but 
the scales are too heavily tilted. Here is another film which might have meant so 
much, and would have meant more if the maker of Nanook had gone on with it. Its 
chief interest now is in the documentary scenes, though most of the native life is 
prettified, and in the sound accompaniment. 

This film taught me that I prefer canned music for films, and someone explained 
this to me by saying that that was because an orchestra in front of the screen was in 
the wrong dimension. Certainly, when the orchestra at the Regal ceased playing the 
theme song, and the synchronisation took it up, I looked to see where this new and 
more fitting noise came from. Others may not agree with me, but it is a point to be 
considered : indeed it is a platitude, that reproduced music goes better with repro- 
duced images. 

Illness has prevented my seeing some of the later talkies, but I shall devote my next 
chronicle to them, and I hope to review then a new book, Film Problems of Soviet 
Russia, when the Russian films are released here under the new arrangement 
with British Instructional. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THE PATH OF GLORY. By Georcr Brake. Constable. 6s. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. By Eric Maria REMAROQUE. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


THE DISINHERITED. By Mitton Watpman. Longman. 7s. 6d. 

CALF LOVE. By Vernon BartLetr. Constable. 5s. 

WHITE MAA’S SAGA. By Eric Linkater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE CONQUERING STAR. By Barsara GooLpEN. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
THE SILENT MURDERS. By Neri Gorpon. Longman. 7s. 6d. 


Hes REMARQUE’S book has been praised for frankness and reprobated for 
coarseness. Equal frankness has been achieved before, and I think that the 
coarseness has been exaggerated. A frankness on which there were no restrictions 
would probably make a much coarser picture of life on the Western Front, though 
whether there would be any great advantage in this is a matter for question. Herr 
Remarque is evidently possessed of a very sensitive and impressionable mind. He 
went (for there is no reason to attempt to separate him from the narrator in his book) 
into the army as a volunteer from school, and there was a part of his mind which 
never ceased to be amazed by his experiences. He was a seasoned veteran at nine- 
teen. That was some thirteen or fourteen years ago, and yet to-day, when he must be 
over thirty and when many more things must have happened to him, he can write 
with the lyrical freshness of surprise upon the long conversations that soldiers hold 
together in the latrines. This suggests that he was at any rate a different person 
from the normal English schoolboy or undergraduate. 

I do not mean to imply that the impressions registered by his sensitiveness are 
therefore without value. The particular passage to which I have referred is really 
full of lyrical freshness, and the whole story, if story it can be called, has the sharp 
outlines and pure colours of experience directly translated into words. When one 
has called him a veteran of nineteen, one has summed up his theme in a few words. 
He sees things like a boy and faces them like a man, things that no boy ought to see 
and that no man, one would have supposed before 1914, could have endured to face. 
This peculiar temper is admirably preserved throughout the book. Herr Remarque 
never becomes hysterical. He brings home the sense of horror with double effect by 
taking everything composedly in his stride. He was, one imagines, a very good and 
dependable soldier, as sensitive men often were. But there is in his narrative a tone, 
not false to his own experience (it is too convincing to be that) but unrepresentative 
of the experience of soldiers in general. There were for Herr Remarque no lighter 
‘moments in the war, not even when he and Kat stole, cooked and ate the geese, not 
even when he learnt how an old school-fellow had made their former school-master 
sweat in the ranks. His laughter has in it always an undertone either of bitterness or of 
resignation. The life of the common man at the front was not so restricted. Much as 
he might suffer, he could from time to time forget his sufferings and even forget the 
war. In the years that have since elapsed, I suspect, Herr Remarque has forgotten 
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Mr. George Blake, essaying a similar general picture, has got more into it. His 
Col Macaulay, sensitive enough, a Highlander sufficiently excitable to endeavour to 
murder his best friend in a quarrel over a bagpipe tune, is yet inarticulate even 
mentally, and thereby material less amenable to the novelist. But in his short career, 
from enlistment to death during the early days of Gallipoli, Mr. Blake has managed 
to mirror something of everything that went to make up the life of the soldier. Col 
has brief but blazing moments of glory in his first uniform, in the swing of the bat- 
talion behind him as he and his pipes lift it through a route-march. These things were 
part of the military adventure and to omit them is, by so much, to give a one-sided 
account of it. Mr. Blake’s account is necessarily without some of the poignancy of the 
martyrdom of Herr Remarque’s more articulate young veteran. But Col is a living 
creature sensitively drawn, and his martyrdom is impressive although he does not 
feel it to be such. He is, to be frank, in the most part of his life not far removed from 
the beasts and like a beast he is slaughtered : he does not live for ages in the conscious 
anticipation of death. But that in him which rises above the beast is given its true 
value, and in its suffering and in its eventual senseless extinction we have here, 
delicately but firmly drawn, the ultimate tragedy of war. 

Mr. Waldman’s tragedy takes us three thousand miles into another civilisation, 
where there are problems which it is difficult for us to understand. I am afraid that in 
this country the well-proportioned construction, the unhesitating characterisation 
and the close writing of The Disinherited will be obscured by a recurring thought that 
the crux of the story depends on circumstances quite alien from our own and for which 
we have to take the word of the author. It is not easy for us to understand how the 
social position and domestic happiness of an established member of society could be 
undermined by his recollection that he is a Jew, and his half-involuntary, half-wilful 
gravitation towards the traditions of his own race. This assumed, and Mr. Waldman 
does all that novelists can do to enable us to assume it, the rest commands admiration. 
At one point, the story flags and fails to live up to its theme. Walter Michaelson, 
after making an instinctive movement in the direction of Jewry, finds there less to 
satisfy him than he had hoped and much to dissatisfy him. Of this awakening, Mr. 
Waldman makes less than the crisis demands, brings it down in fact from the level 
of a crisis to that of a vague transition. Walter’s tragedy, when all is said and done, 
is not so much in the alienation of his wife and children and in the loss of the good 
opinion of his clients and fellow-clubmen, asin his own inability to orientate himself 
towards one world or the other. In the muffling of this Mr. Waldman loses a great 
opportunity, the taking of which would have put his book into a different class. He 
writes, however, with so much sureness and so much perception of character that it is 
obvious that his next book may present itself with assurance as a candidate for ad- 
mission to that class. 

The subject of calf-love has been often treated in recent years, notably by Mr. 
Galsworthy in Joy. But I do not know anyone who has quite captured its acid-sweet 
(not bitter-sweet) taste as Mr. Bartlett has done. He preserves perfectly the mean 
between too enthusiastic an entry into its raptures and too ironic an appreciation of 
its ironies. John Hardie’s love for Gretchen, whom he knows in his heart to be a 
rather vulgar minx, is well succeeded by his more elevated passion for her elder 
sister, Friedel, whom he well knows to be beyond his boy’s capacity of inspiring a 
response. ‘The mixture of innocent seeking after experience and of less lovely desire 
to be adult and to feel adult emotions evokes a stage in life on which not all of us can 
look back with Mr. Bartlett’s unembarrassed candour. It is a period which is sharp 
in the mouth at the time and, for most of us, sets the teeth on edge afterwards. But 
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it is none the less important because, for good reasons, we do not want to look at it too 
clearly, and Mr. Bartlett is to be congratulated on having been able to confront it 
with a gaze which is neither morbid nor sentimental, and so to rob it of its terrors 
on both sides. 

I am inclined to think that Miss Goolden is as well equipped for writing an original 
novel as she is for following along the path marked out by The Forsyte Saga. She does 
at any rate make one interested in her characters, even in a character whose tragedy 
(I have used the word seriously so often already that I may as well use it for once in an 
ironical sense) is not so much that he was a conscientious objector during the war as 
that he has become ashamed of it since. I confess that the problem, which involves 
the prolongation of obstinacy beyond a decent period, does not engage my attention 
or even seriously persuade me that it exists. Nor does Miss Goolden in general 
persuade me that her persons are about anything at all or are responsible for the 
actions of which she accuses them. A man at a dance whispering to a woman that her 
late partner really was not in the army during the war arouses my incredulity until 
it really will not be contained. So does the crisis in which the said conscientious 
objector heroically renounces his beloved on the ground that his fault comes irre- 
vocably between them and bids her suffer and endure precisely (so it suddenly comes 
to her) as her soldier-husband had bidden her when he left her for the last time. 
The unfortunate Una seems to get it both ways, going and coming, and I am afraid 
that the grotesqueness of the situation is more likely to strike the reader than the 
pathos of it. But, as I have said, Miss Goolden has the priceless power of interesting 
the reader in her characters. I mean that they engage one’s attention as they would do 
if one met them at a tea-party when one was feeling alert and benevolent and had 
nothing else to occupy one’s mind. This is higher praise than might at first sight 
appear. I wish that Miss Goolden would deserve praise that it would not be neces- 
sary thus to explain as such. 

Mr. Linklater is a similarly tantalising novelist, though with more excuse, since 
this is his first attempt. It has innumerable faults. ‘The material of which it is made up 
is heterogeneous in the extreme. Some of it is clever nonsense and some of it is just 
nonsense. There is the girl who says to the man who has, not unprovoked, snatched a 
kiss from her, ‘‘ You’ve spoilt everything.” There is also another who says, ‘“‘ I’m 

_one of the very few girls whose legs, above the knee, look nice from behind,” and then 
in necessary explanation, ‘‘ But please remember that I’m virtuous.”’ There are also 
passages about the Orkneys, a couple of good fights and a number of credible persons, 
including one younger sister whose rare appearances are made all the more captivating 
by their rarity. I fancy that Mr. Linklater ought to write short stories rather than 
novels : he would then find less overwhelming the temptation to introduce irrelevant 
fragments. But in fiction of some sort or another he has a future. 

Mr. Neil Gordon sins a little as the writer of a detective-story by the old and un- 
worthy trick of allowing a second and wholly unrelated crime to interfere with the 
detection of the first. But he atones by inventing a new motive and by the cunning 
succession of discoveries which makes that motive clear. This book is highly recom- 
mended. 

EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE DREADFUL DRAGON OF HAY HILL. By Max BeersouM. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


HONEYBUBBLE AND CO. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 6s. 
HERE’S MISERY ! By E. V. Knox. Methuen. 6s. 


HE three books on the list for this chronicle are by writers who, in the popular 

mind, are supposed to have made their names by the public practice of humour. 
They have each some light easy tag to describe them, which the journalists have 
provided for them: the “ inimitable” Max, the “irresponsible” A. P. H., the 
‘* brilliant ”’ Evoe. They do no doubt deserve these pleasant adjectives, but they are 
constricted by them. A humourist, almost more than any other form of writer, is ex- 
pected to go through the same hoops, and amuse the tired and unthinking reader in 
exactly the same way each time. 


They are, of course, far too intelligent to do this, they have each rather strong | 


beliefs, likes and dislikes which they are frequently discovering to their public in 
their performance. And here let me strongly protest,on the one hand, that I amnot 
being so Teutonic and pompous as to impute to these delightful writers anything 
like a “‘ Message,” or, on the other hand, to hint at a Pagliacci-like “ heart of a man 
beneath the clown’s mask.” Nevertheless I do (taking my courage in both hands) 
claim that The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill is a sad book—full of all those surprises 
and delicacies which one rightly expects from its author, nevertheless sad. It is a 
fantastic story about the prehistoric people who lived on the site of London in thirty- 
nine thousand B.c. The Little Village which was then situate where Mayfair is now 
was inhabited by people who were remarkably like us of the present day—a few 
physical differences, a greater restraint of movement, but their minds and behaviour 
much the same. To these villagers there entered a Dragon which stayed in 
some caves near where Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, is now. This Dragon became a 
daily nuisance and a danger to the villagers until the Hero of the Story—Thol—by 
throwing the spear down the Dragon’s throat, killed it. Thia, the heroine, now marries 
Thol who relapses (resting on his laurels) into more and more of the stupid “ nice ” 
contented Englishman that we know so well to-day. Feeling his prestige going, he 
invents, to terrify the villagers, a fake Dragon which he pretends to feed to keep quiet. 
Thia, whose contempt for Thol has been growing, discovers this fraud for herself, 
but, instead of turning on the impostor, helps him until her death, which is shortly 
followed by his, and the general detection of his deceit. 

It is one of the most popular of reviewing clichés to say that Mr. Beerbohm is 
unique and ageless, the product of the genius of no particular time. This is peculiar- 
ly not the case. If ever there were a writer who bore the stamp of his age it 
is Mr. Beerbohm, and that age is the now despised and rejected “ ’nineties.” 
It is true that he is very different from his contemporaries, that he never took himself 
quite so seriously as did they, and that his own genius lay in a form of writing that 
was half serious, half a parody of the prevailing fashion of style. Nevertheless he 
has continued all his life to parody and to write in this particular style. But now, 
alas! the “’nineties”” are long past, another and less graceful form of revolt is in 
progress, and so the laughter in this book is the laughter of a man mocking ghosts 
and imitating the gestures of dead people. That his parody is outmoded is nothing 
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against it. That he cannot bring himself to parody what he finds detestable to-day 
is surely to his credit, and to the credit of his parody,which always had some affection 
in it. But all the same it is a little sad to read it now. 

_ But it is perhaps absurd to make too much of what is admittedly only rather an 
intangible impression, and it may be more profitable to dwell on a definite and 
easily described quality in the book—the unchanging skill and beauty of the style 
in which it is written. The music of Richard Strauss’s Rosenkavalier and 
the style of Mr. Beerbohm’s writings are perhaps the most civilized, though not the 
most powerful, artistic products of the early twentieth century. Both have that 
fascinating appreciation of artificial romanticism in form and that most gentlemanly 
restraint from abandonment to it which is one of the most amusing and charming 
qualities of the highly educated and artistic mind. With Mr. Beerbohm perfection 
in this particular mode was acquired so early that there are times when one almost 
sees in all his work a mere repetition of The Defence of Cosmetics with which he, 
thirty-eight years ago, charmed and—incredible as it may seem—shocked the 
London of his day. 

However, though we may catch in this book a flavour here and there of 
the early work and though, in the following passage there may, be an echo of a cele- 
brated passage in The Happy Hypocrite it is good enough to have again and again : 

Berkeley Square had no squareness. It was but a green valley that went, uninterrupted 
by any Piccadilly, into the Green Park. And through the midst of it a clear stream went, 
babbling and meandering, making all manner of queer twists and turns on its off-hand way 
to the marshlands of Pimlico down yonder. Modern engineers have driven this stream 
ignominiously underground ; but at that time there it still was, playful, fringed with reeds, 
darted about in by small fishes, licensed to reflect sky. And it had tributaries ! The land- 

scape that I speak of, the great rolling landscape that comprised all Mayfair, was every- 
where intersected by tiny brooks, whose waters, for what they were worth, sooner or later 
trickled brightly into that main stream. Here and there, quite fortuitously, in groups or 
singly, stood willows and silver birches, full of that wistful grace which we regard as 
peculiarly modern. But not till the landscape reached Hyde Park did trees exert a strong 
influence over it. Then they exerted a very strong influence indeed. They hemmed the 
whole thing in. Hyde Park, which was a dense and immemorial forest, did not pause 
where the Marble Arch is, but swept on to envelop all Paddington and Marylebone and 
most of Bloomsbury, and then, skirting Soho, over-ran everything from Covent Garden 
to Fetter Lane, and in a rush southward was brought up sharp only by the edge of the 
sheer cliffs that banked this part of the Thames. 

Mr. A. P. Herbert, on the contrary, is very much alive in the present. By this I 
do not mean that his humour is formless, vague or modern, but merely that the 
things which it pleases him to laugh at, or with, are essentially things of to-day. The 
Palais-de-Danse, for instance, is one of the favourite backgrounds for Mr. Herbert’s 
little stories or sketches ; and his most sympathetic, amusing treatment should delight 
all those who enjoy the humour, as well as the pleasure, of these most astonishing 
products of the twentieth century. : 

Honeybubble and Co. is a collection of reprints of some of Mr. Herbert’s articles 
(other than the Topsy ones) which have recently appeared in Punch. The title of the 
book is drawn from the first five sketches, which deal with the writer’s (Haddock’s) 

_voyage across the Atlantic, and his encounters with the ship’s bore, Mr. Honeybubble. 
These five are amusing enough in their way, but they are by far from being the best 
things in the book or worthy of giving the title to it. This, in spite of the really de- 
lightful chapter wherein the English bore meets his match in the American 

‘bore, is on a humble plane a really acute comparison of the mentality of the 
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middle classes of America and England. The rest of the book is a mixture of little 
stories about, and dialogues between, shop-girls, cinema “ fans,” professional palais- 
de-danse dancers, motorists, would-be night club enthusiasts and “‘ modern children ”’ 
and their parents. Mr. Herbert is a humanitarian, he particularly dislikes cruelty 
and restraint of freedom of the individual. These pleasant prejudices he allows to 
appear in his humour and to give it a strength which it would otherwise lack. There 
is, for instance, the well-known fox-hunting article, The Bad Fox, which must surely 
have astonished many of the readers of Punch,in the columns of which it originally 
appeared. The fox-hunter is perhaps overmuch the butt of sentimental, 
as well as reasoned, protest just now, but if all articles jeering at this ancient sport 
were as amusing and as unsentimental as The Bad Fox the case against hunting 
would have some very strong support. The press reports of hunting, with their 
curious and sometimes pleasant jargon of the field, refer to a bad fox, i.e., one whose 
cunning, lurking and avoidance of the open, enables it to escape without a run. This 
phrase “‘ a bad fox ” seems to have angered Mr. Herbert’s humanitarianism and the 
essay of that name concludes thus : 


No more is known of this animal, or, at any rate recorded, than is contained in that 
pregnant sentence [a bad fox]. But it is black reading, gentlemen. Had he had the slyness 
to climb a tree or slink into a wood-pile, had he but run across a railway or dived into a 
canal, had he but shown one spark of a sense of his position, the chronicler, we may be 
sure, would have given him his due. But no, he was content to “ hang about ”—to hang 
about and spoil sport. And we can imagine the wretch, lurking from hole to hole, from 
hedge to hedge, and caring not a pin what pleasure he might have given to others by the 
simple act of emerging into the open and running rapidly away across a line of country 
convenient for a pursuit by horsemen. 

Well, well, he escaped. But there are some things more precious than life itself, let me 
tell you, old fox. You escaped, but you have paid your penalty—you have suffered the 
last, most shattering doom of modern civilization—you have had a bad Press. 


This, however, is the only chapter in the book which is angry in tone. The prevailing 
and more charming characteristics of the other sketches and dialogues is an easy 
tolerance for those elements of present life which are so often not considered worthy 
of tolerance. 

Many of the parodies and burlesques that go to make up Here’s Misery also come 
from Punch, but they are very different from those extracts which Mr. Herbert has 
chosen. Mr. Knox has a greater skill in words than has Mr. Herbert. One feels that 
he only could be quite so accurately clever in his parodies. But, as the title of the book 
suggests, he is not quite so funny as Mr. Herbert. He dislikes much more, and more 
deeply, than Mr. Herbert and to support this dislike he has a greater literary power. 

His subjects for parody range from Henry Williamson (the author of Tarka the 
Otter) to Mrs. Gaskell. And here I hasten to add that what he parodies he does not 
necessarily dislike—many of his parodies are no more than exercises in a manner, but 
his sketch Pessimism in High Places is an amusing and very effective demonstration 
of how and what to dislike in the modern world. It is in the form of a parody of an 
article by a great man upon the decline of living. : 

The book is well illustrated by drawings by Eric Fraser who has set the tone of the 
whole work in the frontispiece, which is a picture of a writer sitting in his deafening 
and disordered home stunned by the roar of weeping babies, screaming loud-speakers 
and fighting children. The caption runs: “The Author intended to be just to 
everyone, but circumstances intervened.” 


MORAY McLAREN 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECTED PROSE OF JOHN DONNE. 
Edited by Joun Haywarp. Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 


ae Nonesuch Donne does what has not been attempted before :it brings Donne’s 
poetry and his prose together. The task was worth attempting, to do it worthily 
was difficult, and it has been done with success. 

The poetry is complete and the prose selected ; the former occupies 330, the 
latter 430 pages. The proportion is not what Donne himself would have thought 
the right proportion, not that which would represent the amount of thought he 
devoted to the composition, the amount of life he gave up to the purposes, of each ; 
but that proportion could be achieved only by making selections from the poetry 
and giving more whole Sermons and long stretches from Biathanatos and Pseudo- 
Martyr, and there are few (though perhaps there are a few) who would have pre- 
ferred that. What we have instead is a complete edition of the poems and a wide 
selection from the prose, a combination which allows an insight into the several 
sides of Donne’s character, and may be the means of introducing his prose to many 
who know him only as a poet. This comprehensiveness of its scheme is the most 
important merit of the book ; detailed criticism must take the two parts separately. 

First, the poems. To have a text that is new, complete, printed well and without 
affectation, with the original spelling and punctuation, easy to read and to handle— 
that in itself is something to be thankful for. 

Hitherto the only book in which it was possible to read Donne’s poems was the 
first volume of Professor Grierson’s edition : the presence of an apparatus criticus 
and certain archaisms in typography give that book an air of scholarship which for 
many is an obstacle to the enjoyment of the poetry it contains. Others, who do not 
feel that the love of truth and the love of beauty are thus antagonistic, may yet have 
grown over-familiar with this, the only “ possible ” edition of Donne, and find a 
pleasure in seeing his poems in a new type newly placed on a new page of a new size 
and a new texture ; for there is a certain freshness about a new edition, especially to 
those who have hitherto been used to one and one alone : it provides an opportunity 
of reading every poem once more for the first time. And while the unscholarly may 
be comforted by the news that there is no apparatus in this edition, and only a mini- 
mum of notes, the scholarly may in their turn be reassured that this does not mean 
that the text has not been carefully prepared. The editor has collated all (indeed 
slightly more than) the material available to Professor Grierson, and if his text is in 
all important particulars the same as the Oxford text, that is because Professor 
Grierson was almost always right. And Mr. Hayward’s careful and sensible notes 
on the main points of difference from previous editions justify the feeling ( which is 
confirmed by a closer comparison with Grierson’s apparatus criticus) that his text as a 
whole may be read without misgiving. _ 

The text of the prose has been prepared with equal care. But the second part of the 
book is not as satisfying as the first. Neither in Donne’s letters nor in his Paradoxes 
and Problems is he at his best as a prose-writer ; if it is claimed that both are interesting 
it may be replied that both are available in modern form already, and that there is 
some hope of a complete edition of the one, certainty of a complete edition of the 
other, in the future. This being so, twenty or thirty pages (out of eighty) might have 
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been spared from these to give either some more Biathanatos (of which practically 
none is given) or some Pseudo-Martyr (of which none is given) or another sermon in 
full. 

The selections given from the Sermons are as good as selections can be : they are 
not too short, and they are wisely not confined to the best patches ; but it is impossible 
to judge Donne’s sermons by extracts ; every separated passage—it is a proof of his 
architectonic power—cries out for its context ; and in this selection only one sermon 
is given in full. 

The twenty-three Meditations from the Devotions are given entire, and the con- 
tinuity of the book and most of the best prose in it are thus preserved; one or two of 
the very finest passages which occur elsewhere in it might have been included among 
the Miscellaneous Prose ; as it is, the rest of the book is entirely omitted. 

Here complaint ends, and the pleasant fact remains that we have 430 well-chosen 
pages of Donne’s prose, including Ignatius his Conclave—hitherto impossible to 
procure—in full, several letters (one hitherto unpublished) not to be found in the 
ordinary authorities, and Death’s Duell in its entirety. 

That, together with all Donne’s poems, in a small, almost pocketable, volume 
excellently produced by the Nonesuch Press, is something very well worth having, 
something which no one who admires Donne, or is seriously interested in English 
literature, ought to be without. 

The editor’s work, as the foregoing remarks may have indicated, has been carefully 
and thoroughly done. In a brief general introduction he states the principles on which 
he has proceeded, and makes generous acknowledgment to other students of his 
author. To each section of the poems and prose writings is prefixed a note explaining 
the date and circumstances of their composition and publication and the authorities 
for the text. The notes at the end mention the chief textual points and (though they 
do not pretend to provide what is in any sense a commentary) give occasional explana- 
tions where explanation is needed, particularly in the Letters. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be popular, for it deserves to be, and that it may 
soon achieve a second edition. In the belief that the reviewer’s business is not so 
much to hasten this event with praise as to assist it with something more, I have to 
offer a few suggestions and a few corrections. 

First, the suggestions : 

p. 8. Loves Usury, st. 3. 

If thine own honour, or my shame, or paine, 
Thou covet most, at that age thou shalt gaine. 


In his note (p. 762) the editor mentions a reading which I communicated to him, of 
which he says “ the emendation is tempting, but unfortunately it cannot be justified.” 
The emendation is “‘ covet, most at ” etc. ; it occurs, I have been told, in a MS. in 
the library of St. John’s College, Oxford. The editor was without doubt right not to 
consider the existence of that shadowy and unsupported variant sufficient justification 
for altering the text. Since the appearance of the Nonesuch Donne, however, I have 
found the same reading in the Leconfield MS. (where it has been overlooked by all 
Donne’s editors). I think that there is therefore now enough authority for receiving 
it into the text and that it should be so received without delay. As it stands, “ gaine ” 
has no object expressed, and the sentence is unnecessarily awkward. 
p. 73 Elegie VII, 1.7. Nor by the eyes water call a maladie 
Desperately hot... . 


I cannot help putting in a plea for the reading (which the editor follows Grierson 
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In rejecting) “ cast ” for “ call.” True, it was not the malady but the urine which 

(in medizeval medicine) was cast ; but to apply “ cast ” to the malady itself demands 

but a slight extension of the sense ; to “‘ call a malady hot ” needs no great skill ; 

and “ cast” introduces a play on the word “ water ” which seems to me in Donne’s 

manner, (and which would be brought out by slightly stressing the word “ eyes ”). 

Pp. 77. Elegie X. The Dreame. I think that there are good reasons for henceforth 
printing this (one of the most beautiful of Donne’s love poems) among the Songs 
and Sonets. 

1. Of the twenty love elegies it is the only one that is not in couplets. On this alone 
one would be inclined to say that the couplet is Donne’s elegy metre and ask 
how The Dreame came to be written in a different metre. 

2. ‘The poem falls easily into a form which is paralleled in the Songs and Sonets 
(stanzas with alternate rhymes, with a concluding couplet, cf. Sonnet, The Token). 

3. This verse division emphasizes what are natural breaks in the sense. Read thus, 
it seems a better poem. 

4. In the edition of 1633 it occurs with two other elegies detached from the rest ; 
in the MSS. D, H4g, Lec. it and one other elegy occur “‘ in the same detached 
fashion ” (Grierson I Ixxxviii), and in the only one of these MSS. I have been 
able to consult (Lec.) this poem stands apart from any other elegy between two 
of the Songs and Sonets. 

I should for these reasons be inclined to split it up into stanzas (ending at II. 8, 16, 24) 
and to remove it from its present position to among the Songs and Sonets. The first, 
__ of these two changes is by far the more important, and has (I believe) only to be tried 
__ to be adopted. 


P. 233. Elegie on . . . Prince Henry, 1.71. “‘ If Faith have such a chaine, whose divers 
Links | Industrious Man discerneth. . . .” 


_ The editor should, I think, have kept Professor Grierson’s reading ‘‘ Fate ’’ for 
_ “Faith.” It is true that Reason and Faith are both important in the poem; but at 163 
_ Donne leaves Faith for “‘ th’ other Centre, REASON ”’, and he does not in the next two 
paragraphs, as the editor suggests, treat first Reason, then Faith, “‘ as a connection of 
- causes.” What he says in the first paragraph is that Reason is our connexion of causes 
(il. 65-6), z.e., our faculty of ‘‘ connecting ” (perceiving the connexions between) 
- causes. Donne’s philosophy was odd, but neither he nor any intelligent person could 
ever really think of the reason itself as a connexion (or chain) of causes. Donne, in the 
next paragraph, explains that now death has broken off a link in fate’s chain, by killing 
_ the prince, reason (to which he has now turned after his discussion of faith) is com- 
pletely at a loss, even at a “‘ deader fault ”’ than when miracle perplexes it by “ steal- 
ing ”’ a new link into the fate’s chain of natural events. It is wrong, therefore, to make 
Donne speak of faith, and not fate, having a chain which, at the Prince’s death, 
_ baffles the reason’s power of connexion. : 
 p. 292. Riding Westward. \l. 25-7. What does Donne mean by calling Christ’s 
blood “‘ the seat of all our souls, if not of his”? Can such an expression be paralleled 
- in Donne? And how can a seat be ‘“‘ made durt of dust”, as this is in the next 
- line ?—(grammatically it is the ‘‘ blood ” which is made dirt, but the metaphor 
_ ought to be in keeping ; so, when in the next couplet Donne says that the flesh 
_ which was worn by God for His apparel, is ragged and torn, he could hardly have 
said that the flesh which was worn by God for His armour was ragged and torn). 
Tam tempted to suggest “ the sea of all our souls ”’. I.do not know if there is an 


exact parallel, but there are plenty of near approaches—e.g. on the next page (The 
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Litanie st. 2) where Donne prays that his heart may be drowned in Christ's blood, 
and Hymne to God my God in my sickness, st. 5. ‘‘ May the last Adam’s [Christ's] blood 
my soule embrace ”; the idea of washing the soul or sin in Christ’s blood of course 
occurs continually in the Divine Poems and Sermons. It is natural that Donne as 
he pictured the drops of blood falling from the wounds to the ground, should ask how 
that great sea could be made “ durt ” (i.e. mud) “ of ” (i.e. by contact or admixture 
with) “dust”; the picture is the same if we read “ seat,” but the symbol is less 
natural. “ If not of his ” presents some difficulty, on this, but no less on any other, 
theory. 

p. oe . On the whole it is a pity that the two texts, which are probably distinct 
versions, of the Hymne to God the Father were not both printed. 

p. 371. Ignatius his Conclave. ‘‘ Which dignitie, you did not reserve only to your own 
Order, but (though I must confesse that the foundation ... is peculiar to you, out 
of your infinite liberalitie,) you have vouchsafed sometime, to use the hands of other 
men in these imploiments.” 

The parenthesis, I suggest, should end at “‘ to you ”. 

pp. 507sqq. Devotions and Sermons. It is a pity that some at least of the marginal 
references were not preserved, so that the reader might know (e.g.) who is “ the 
saddest and soundest of the Hebrew Rabbins ” (p. 593). 

It is not clear why some of the editor’s corrections in the text of the Sermons are 
indicated simply by inclusion in square brackets in the text (e.g. at pp. 557, 558, 
598, 700, 704, 706, 751), and others by square brackets in the text and mention in 
the notes at the end. 

p. 597. Anthologists who have reprinted this passage have always (I think) changed 
“a oath ”’, the reading of LXXX Sermons, to “ an oath ”. The editor has not made 
this change, but it seems desirable. 

p-751. I am not clear why “ septuaginta annis ” (1660) is preferred to “‘ septuaginta 
annos ” (1632), but perhaps familiarity with the text of Hilarion would explain this. 

Next, a few corrections : 

In the Chronological Table (otherwise a helpful and exact compilation) ‘‘ Compo- 
sition of Divine Poems . . . 1610” looks strange, particularly in view of the editor’s 
account of the date of composition of these poems on p. 274—‘‘ they [the Divine 
Poems] fall . . . into two groups—those written before and those written after he 
took orders ” (in 1615). 

On p. xvi Keynes’ Bibliography of Donne should be dated 1914, not 1924. 

p. 48 last line but one, “‘ both ” should be “‘ doth ”. 

Pp. 53 st. 2 last line, “‘ desire”, in order to accord with the emendation suggested 
in the notes, should be ‘“‘ desires ’’. 

p. 182 st. 2 last line, “‘ the ” should be ‘‘ she ”—an error which is likely to deceive 
the unwary and puzzle the attentive reader. 

Pp. 325, the last pentameter of the first piece should be indented. 

PP- 331, 334. The editor repeats the statements of earlier scholars (Gosse, Life and 
Letters, 11 301, Keynes, Bibliography, p. 49) to the effect that Donne’s Paradoxes 
“were written before 1600”. Mrs. Simpson has shown in a recent article (“‘ Two 
MSS. of Donne’s Paradoxes and Problems” Review of English Studies, vol. III, No. 
10, April, 1927) that “ the evidence of Donne’s letters is in favour of a later date, 
ake 1607 ” for some, and that one must be later than 1603 and may be as late as 
1610. 

Pp- 435 line 5, “‘ thee ” should surely be “ thee ; ” 
P- 499, the editor deserves congratulation for his emendation “ uvula” in letter 
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XL : the justificatory note (p. 790) should not, however, refer the emendation to 
letter XXXVIII, and to it might have been added a reference to letter XXXVI 
(p. 493) where Donne, writing eighteen months before, mentions the same symptom 
in his illness. The use of the word “ uvula” at that passage strongly supports the 
emendation suggested in the later letter. 

p- 591 1. 3 from end “ zeconomicus ” should be “‘ ceconomicus ”’. 

p. 727 last line “imprints in a man, a mortuum me esse”, etc. should read 
“imprints in a man a mortuum me esse”: etc. (cf. the next sentence, ‘‘ God willimprint 
an Emori nolo”’). The change is worth making, even if the reading given is that of 
XXVI Sermons. 

p. 790-1. Some of the textual notes to the Devotions might mislead as they 
stand: “ The early editions ” or “ the editions 1624-1840” for ‘‘ the editions ” 
would be more accurate ; and in the note on p. 541, 1. 82, where statement replaces 
implication, the edition of 1923 (which does retain the text of the first edition) 
should have been excepted from “ all other editions ”’. 

p- 793, 1. 1, ref. to LX. 2. should be to XL. 2. 

These somewhat minute criticisms must not lead the reader to suppose that the 
book has not been edited with great care and ability. The fact may easily be over- 
looked, since the work has been done unobtrusively, and with the acknowledged 
(and achieved) object of giving the reader in the end as much Donne and as little 
editor as possible. The discerning will realise that to treat it as a work of scholarship 
is the best compliment that can be paid to such an obviously delightful book. 


JOHN SPARROW 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


MEMOIRS OF AN OLD PARLIAMENTARIAN. By Tue Rr. Hon. T. P. 
O’CONNOR. 2 vols. Benn. £2 2s. od. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS (1662—1679). Edited 
by J. R. Tanner. Bell. 18s. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PRINCE. By E. M. Butter. Longmans Green. 12s. 6d. 
ON THE EDGE OF DIPLOMACY. By J. D. Grecory. Hutchinson. 21s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN RUSKIN. By Amaset WILLIaAMs-ELLIs. Cape. 125.6d. 


R. T. P. O’Connor entered Parliament when Charles Stewart Parnell was still 

a young man, and comparatively unknown ; and he has continued to sit in 
Parliament for no fewer than thirty-eight years since Parnell’s death in 1891. He had 
(and has) better brains than Parnell, greater gifts as an orator, a keener sense of 
humour (for of that Parnell had none) and an infinitely more lovable character. It 
might even be argued that, as a singularly successful journalist and founder of the 
Star newspaper, he has accomplished more than Parnell ever did. In some ways he 
disapproved of Parnell, and, as a leading Anti-Parnellite, contributed largely to his 
downfall. Yet he cannot get the man out of his head. He has already written a 
history of The Parnell Movement, and these two volumes of his Memoirs, delightful 
reading though they are, continue to be dominated almost throughout by that solemn, 
portentous figure, with its long, black beard, and its great owl-like eyes. 

It is an extraordinary tribute to Mr. O’Connor’s brilliant gifts as a journalist and 
historian of his own time that he should almost have succeeded in creating a “‘ Greek 
epic”’ and “‘tragedy’’—to use his own words—out of that brief and fleeting 
episode in British Parliamentary history known as the Parnell Movement. In fact it 
was neither Greek nor epic, and only at the very end a tragedy. To the modern mind 
it seems inconceivable that anyone should class Parnell—whose one talent was for 
Parliamentary obstruction and his sole achievement to turn the House of Commons 
into a bear-garden—with an inspired orator like O’Connell or successful patriotic 
leaders like Arthur Griffiths and Michael Collins. Mr. O’Connor does not say so in 
so many words, but it is impossible to resist the impression that for him the gaunt, 
grim figure of Parnell towers above them all. And, on the whole, we would not have 
it otherwise. For, like Thucydides before him, he rises above his theme. He does 
succeed in persuading us, nearly all the time, that this brief Parliamentary encounter 
had in it an undefinable quality of lasting historical and dramatic significance, like the 
fall of Syracuse or of Troy. Even those of us who can remember the manufactured 
“scenes” in the Commons, the silly “ back-chat ” that passed for Irish wit, the 
squalid details of the O’Shea divorce case, are unconsciously carried away as we 
read this sincere, and eager, and often moving account of the business—all written 
as though it happened only yesterday. And there will not always be readers who 
remember. iw 

Parnell’s two leading characteristics were obstinacy and solemnity. He never 
yielded a point to a political opponent and he never saw a joke. It is a curious fact— 
we have it on the authority of Mrs. O’Shea—that one of the few works of imagination 
he ever took pleasure in reading was Alice in Wonderland ; “ but I do not think{he 
ever thought it in the least amusing ”—indeed he would “ read it earnestly from 
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cover to cover, without a smile.”’ But he was a devoted lover, and this lack of humour 
must have added to his pain when the Anti-Parnellites began to attack his mistress 
in public, in newspaper articles and in caricatures, with a lack of decency that seems 
purely disgusting as we look back on it now. The first incident of the kind is described 
at some length by Mr. O’Connor, and is a good example of his style. After the O’Shea 
disclosures there was a long and noisy meeting of the Irish Party in one of the com- 


 Mittee-rooms of the House of Commons, when endeavours were made to induce 


Parnell to resign. He refused ; and, as he knew his supporters were in the minority, 
he kept postponing a vote on the point by every kind of device. Passions began to run 
high, for this kind of tactics, though sauce for the English goose, was most 
unacceptable to the Irish gander. Someone had remarked that, owing to the tactical 
situation, Mr. Gladstone was really “ master of their Party ” : 
Then Mr. Healey cried : “ Who is to be mistress of the Party ? ” 
At that terrible interjection passion froze. Parnell rose, with that blazing light in his 
eyes, and members thought he would strike Mr. Healy. . . . 
. . . Mr. Arthur O’Connor said : “I appeal to my friend the chairman.” “ Better 
appeal to your own friends,” said Parnell, “‘ better appeal to that cowardly little scoundrel 
there, that in an assembly of Irishmen dares to insult a woman.” 


Yes, he must have been a forceful personality. 

When I first read this book I was inclined to complain that Mr. O’Connor had not 
left Parnell alone for once and told us more about himself. Perhaps that may come. 
In the meantime he is quite wonderful—so tense, so dramatic, sometimes almost 
convincing—with this Greek epic, this Syracuse, of his. It is a safe prophecy that 
whether he is strictly right or wrong he has made a permanent contribution to the 
larger epic we call history. 

There was at least one great English letter-writer in the seventeenth century—on 
reflection there were more—but Samuel Pepys, the diarist, was not among them. 
He might have been the greatest of them all, of course, for one of the secrets of good 
letter-writing is a willingness to give yourself away. But no man can serve two 
masters, and Pepys preferred to reserve his more intimate exchanges for his beloved 
Diary, which he treated exactly like a living correspondent. The present volume of 
his correspondence begins in August, 1662, and ends in 1679—with a letter written 
only a month before he was committed to the Tower, on a trumped-up charge of 
being a Papist. A large part of it is therefore covered by the Diary, and Dr. Tanner 
very wisely prints extracts from the latter above many of the letters, which they 
amusingly illuminate. The general effect of the correspondence is vastly to increase 
one’s respect for this very able and far-sighted official. If mistakes were made in 
the administration of the Navy in the reign of Charles [I—and, after all, it was a 
period of progress and reform—Pepys was not to blame for them. He showed not 
only industry and intelligence, but a very notable courage. When the Plague was 
devastating London, and everyone who could was flying to the country, Pepys stuck 
quietly to his post. There is no boasting about this in his diary ; but in one of his 
letters, addressed to William Coventry, he remarks : “ You, Sir, took your turn at the 
sword ; I must not therefore grudge to take mine at the pestilence.” That is well 
said. To know Pepys intimately you must read his diary, but to know him whole 
you must read his letters too. And Dr. Tanner is the perfect guide. 

If biography is an art in itself—as Mr. Arnold Bennett (and everybody else) is 
telling us just now—and not simply a branch of history, then there is no need to invent 
excuses for Miss Butler’s delightful “life” of that historically unimportant, but 
vastly entertaining, personage, Prince Piickler-Muskau. Miss Butler might have given 
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us a life of Pericles, or Hannibal, or—shall we say ?—Sarsfield ; she might have 
produced that long overdue study of Wellington. She preferred Piickler-Muskau ; 
he interested her. And really I do not know why an historian should not have her 
whims, as much as a poet. In fact Miss Butler is so “ bitten ” with her subject that 
instead of using the career of this ubiquitous adventurer to illustrate the social life of 
his times—which she might very easily have done, for Piickler-Muskau seems to 
have known everyone of any importance in Europe and Turkey during the first half 
of the nineteenth century and to have made love to nearly all the heiresses—she 
makes the period into a mere background for the posturing figure of her hero. Mr. 
Bennett, I gather, would applaud that. In this case he would be right. Piickler- 
Muskau, the man, has faded into insignificance. No one reads his books, which were 
once best-sellers ; no one cares about his love-affairs, or his ideas on landscape 
gardening. But the Piickler-Muskau brought to life by Miss Butler is a fine, swagger- 
ing figure ; and though she may have exaggerated his stature for the purposes of this 
book, that is an artistic licence which it is easy to forgive in so admirable, and vivid, 
and learned a biography. If her subject had been Wellington the case would be 
different. 

There is a certain topical interest in Mr. J. D. Gregory’s memories of his career 
at the Foreign Office, where he ended up as Assistant-Secretary of State. The whole 
book is very readable, but most people will probably turn at once to the pages dealing 
with the celebrated “‘ Zinovieff letter,” which played such an important part in the 
downfall of the last Labour Government. Mr. Gregory, as all the world knows, 
took a leading part in this affair, and he gives an amusingly flippant account of it. 
He points out—for the first time, so far as I know—that Zinovieff, as head of that 
“inverted Primrose League,” the Third International, was always writing letters of 
this kind. “‘ People could at any time have had a whole meal of Zinovieff letters, if 
they had wished.” Mr. Gregory does not tell us how this particular letter found its 
way into the Foreign Office ; but he does inquire plaintively why it should have been 
“ the signal for nearly everyone to go stark staring mad ” : 


To my consternation I suddenly found myself the blushing recipient of Conservative 
congratulations and Labour curses. It is impossible to say which alarmed me most. 


“The man Gregory,” they called him on the Labour side ; and we get a really » 
comical picture of this spruce, cynical, detached official finding himself suddenly 
tumbled head over heels into the dusty political arena. There are no sensational 
disclosures here, and the style is casual and chatty ; but it is a very readable book. 

Perhaps the secret of Ruskin’s tragedy is that he was such a terribly clever child. 
One of the illustrations in this intelligent and sympathetic study of what Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis calls Ruskin’s “ emotional history,” shows the oracle at the age of 
three—a bland, conceited, formidable child. One can imagine his unfortunate 
schoolfellows wishing that they could be as sure about anything as little Johnnie 
Ruskin was about everything. He noted that Canaletto was a second-rater, and 
believed himself to be infallible ever after. In this cooler age we have made the same 
discovery about Ruskin without any self-congratulation. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. W. ALten, M.A. Methuen. 16s. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF SOME ENGLISH THINKERS OF 


LAN AGE. Edited by F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By Dorotuy HarTLEY 
and Marcaret M. Extior. Batsford. Fourteenth Century: Boards, 4s. 6d., 
Cloth, 5s. 6d. Seventeenth Century: ditto. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries : 
Double volume. Cloth, ros. 6d. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: ditto. 


BELLS THROUGH THE AGES. By J. R. Nicnors. Chapman and Hall. ais. 


ROFESSOR J. W. ALLEN, since his retirement from active duties at Bedford 

College for Women, has lost no time in showing that an English historian can still 
deal with a large subject in a large way. His History of Political Thought in the Six- 
teenth Century may dispose many readers to wonder how much beauty has gained, 
and historical literature lost by the subordination of literary to educational activities 
which modern conditions, perhaps, make unavoidable in the academic world. To an 
independent and thorough study of all important sixteenth-century political theorists 
Professor Allen adds an intimate familiarity not only with the history of that time but 


with the history and thought of the Middle Ages ; and he emphasises the domination - 


exercised over sixteenth-century thinkers outside Italy by familiar mediaeval ideas, 
such as the idea of natural law. He calls attention also to the part played by the 
revived and extended study of the Roman Law, with its double conception of the 
princeps as a sovereign law-maker and a delegate of the sovereign people, a conception 
equally adaptable to the purposes of absolutists or democrats : 
The French lawyers of the sixteenth century were only continuing the work done by 
their predecessors from Beaumanoir to Jean de Doyat. 


At the same time he protests against the shallow way of talking about the influence of 
this or that writer upon his successors as though ideas propagated themselves parthe- 
nogenetically from book to book : 
Ideas are begotten of circumstances on the human mind, and rarely, if ever, is their 
source to be found in books. . . . The continuity of political thought arises from the 
continuity of circumstance. 


This history is abundantly topical, without any effort on the author’s part to make it 
so ; for the questions debated by political thinkers in the sixteenth century are still 
with us, very much alive and becoming livelier day by day, and the most prominent 
of them, those most directly concerned with the relations of Church and State, have 
been revived in a particularly acute form in our own country by the present Prayer 
Book controversy. Professor Allen has the rare gift of writing in a manner always 
attractively easy and informal without ever ceasing to be literary ; since Maitland, no 
English historian to my knowledge has made so readable a subject of such importance 
which might have been made so dull ; and although he will perversely regard the fact 
as evidence of failure, the author is himself by no means the least interesting thinker 
in his book. He divides his work into four parts. The first is devoted to the political 
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thought inseparably connected with the religious disruption of Christendom : Luther 
and Calvin, with their doctrine of non-resistance to the civil power, Knox, who by 
rebellion against this doctrine of Calvin made Calvinism the creed of rebels, Castellion 
and Acontius who pleaded for toleration, and the replies in defence of intolerance 
which they evoked from Calvin and Beza. The second part deals with England, where 
St. Germain under Henry VIII, Whitgift and Hooker in particular under Elizabeth, 
argued in favour of a Royal Supremacy over the Church, against which Catholics and 
Puritans protested on essentially similar grounds, as ultimately involving a sub- 
ordination of religious truth to political convenience. The third part shows the 
development of political thought in France, where definitely political problems 
occupied throughout a more prominent place than either in England or in Germany ; 
and here, while there was general agreement that true political unity required religious 
unity as a basis, events finally compelled an equally general recognition that disunion 
might be aggravated rather than remedied by attempts at forcible unification. The 
central part played by the French Wars of Religion in the political and intellectual 
history of the later sixteenth century leads to the inclusion in this section of several 
thinkers not French by birth: Scots like Buchanan, Blackwood and Barclay}; the 
Italian Zampini; the Spaniard Salamonius; above all the Jesuit theorists, to whose 
intelligence, lucidity and calm detachment from ephemeral interests and passions 
Professor Allen pays high tribute : Bellarmine, the equal in fairness and courtesy of 
Hooker himself, Molina, and Mariana, a patrotic Spaniard, who diverged widely 
from ordinary Jesuit modes of thought and approached nearly to the conception of the 
national and secular state. A full discussion of the great Bodin shows that this thinker, 
though recognising sovereignty as the distinguishing mark of the State, would not 
have admitted the right of any sovereign to levy income-tax, facilitate divorce or 
enfranchise women. ‘The fourth and shortest section takes us to Italy, where the lead- 
ing thinkers, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, were concerned little with those funda- 
mental questions of principle debated north of the Alps, the nature of political 
obligation, the relation of subject to ruler and of the ruler to religion, but rather with 
methods of government and matters of current politics, and discussed them with a 
complete freedom from mediaeval assumptions which their contemporaries could not 
understand. This section does not reach quite so high a level as the others ; there is 
some indication of fatigue instead of that renewed vitality which a widely different 
kind of subject matter required, and the defects of Professor Allen’s admirable 
qualities, an occasional laxity of sequence, an excess of flexibility over firmness of 
thought and expression alike, become more prominent because less richly compen- 
sated here than elsewhere. But this impression may be partly due, I think, to the fact 
that the matters discussed by Machiavelli and Guicciardini are themselves of less 
interest to our generation than the problems which absorbed their northern con- 
temporaries. For current politics lose their practical interest when they are no longer 
current ; it is only the ultimate problems that are always practical. Every student of 
political theory or of the sixteenth century, and everyone who feels an intelligent 
interest in the implications of his position as a man, a citizen or a believer, will find 
a wealth of enjoyment and instruction in this book, which is produced at a remarkably 
moderate price for its length and character. 

F ilmer, Halifax, Locke, the Jacobites and Non-Jurors, Hoadly, Defoe, Swift and 
Bolingbroke are the subjects treated in the latest published volume of historical 
lectures delivered at King’s College, London. They are dealt with by eight different 
authorities, and an introductory lecture by Mr. G. N. Clark surveys the political 
thought of the Augustan Age as a whole. There is much good material in this book, 
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but I wish any one of the nine had given all the lectures instead of only one. It is the 
common and almost unavoidable failing of such distributed enterprises that unity 
extends little further than the chapter headings, and there is more wastage than 
accumulation of thought from chapter to chapter. If, for example, Professor Allen had 
done Locke as well as Filmer, or Mr. Driver had done Filmer as well as Locke, we 
might have obtained a clearer view of both than we actually obtain of either. The 
reader who comes to these lectures after reading Professor Allen’s book, whatever he 
may think of the political theories discussed, will have no doubt that in literature the 
tule of one is preferable to a divided sovereignty. Professor Hearnshaw, the editor, 
with Bolingbroke as his theme, is responsible as usual for one of the most solid and 
readable contributions. 

Miss Hartley and Miss Elliot, whose useful volumes of pictures reproduced from 
contemporary sources, with introductory and explanatory letterpress, to illustrate 
English life and work in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were noticed in THE 
Lonpon Mercury for August 1925, have now edited similar volumes for the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the four volumes being issued also in the form of 
two double volumes. The pictures are again well chosen and well reproduced ; their 
interest for the scholar would have been increased by some fuller information about 
their original occasions and purposes, but the editors are keeping in view the needs of 


_ school children for whom more elaborate references would be useless and might be 
_ confusing. The prices are marvellously low. 


Specialisation, the concentration of any study upon and within itself, is always 


liable to become a kind of introversion which destroys the study itself and its object. 


Historians of the present day are only too familiar with this danger. We all know 


: -mediaevalists, for example, who are clearly more interested in mediaeval studies than 
- in the Middle Ages : so much so that they will perceive no meaning in the distinction. 


But of all studies, perhaps, that which has suffered most severely from this disease is 


< campanology. Few subjects could be better fitted than the bell to call forth and re- 


Cm 


_ what must be felt or imagined before being known. 


_ ward the historical intellect and the historical imagination. Few things can have 


played a greater part in the development of our civilization, practically, aesthetically 
and morally. Swung aloft in the high belfry which was apparently unknown to 


_ antiquity, the bell has been for our Christendom an organ of social life, a means of 
- communication, a summons to worship or rebellion, a safeguard of municipal inde- 


pendence, a symbol of religious freedom or domination, a disseminator of tidings 


glad and sorrowful, a warning of peril, a source of inspiration for beautiful poetry, 
_ prose and music, a memorial to the souls of the departed, a reminder of old traditions 
and vanished ages. But for the campanologist, interested relatively too much in bells 
and too little in Christendom, it is still, as always, mainly a shaped piece of wood or 


metal with quaint inscriptions or anecdotes attached, an instrument of athletic 
rivalry and material for statistical tables. Mr. J. R. Nichols, of the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, has produced an elaborate, exhaustive and well-illustrated manual 


of bell history for campanologists, which will be useful to the rest of us also for 


purposes of reference; but despite a stanza of Tennyson on the jacket, he has not 


” written the history of bells as the historian or the poet would like it written. He 


i; 
efi 


knows and tells us almost everything that can be known and told about bells, except 
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THE CLASSICS 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By H. J. Rose. Methuen. 16s. 


GREEK RHETORIC AND LITERARY CRITICISM. By W. Ruys RoBerrs. 
Harrap. 5s. 


PSYCHOLOGY ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Georce Sipney Brett. Harrap. 
5s. | 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM. By Pierre Joucuer. Translated by M. R. 
Dose. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


VESPASIAN. By CurisTINE LoncrorD. Hodges, Figgis. No price. 
CATULLUS AND HORACE. By TENNEY FRANK. Blackwell. ros. 6d. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. XXVII. 


Macmillan. 


i was high time that we had a handbook of mythology by a competent modern 
scholar. It can hardly be said that mythology has been neglected by modern 
students, for it has been ransacked, especially by writers on religion for evidence in — 
support of their various theories. Such writers incidentally have often thrown light 
on the origin and meaning of particular myths, but many of their suggestions have 
been notoriously fantastic, and in any case they naturally do not give a connected 
view of mythology as a whole. Thus, while most scholars have probably more 
rational views on the nature of mythology than were current in the past, few of us 
know the mythology itself as well as our grandfathers did, or even our grandmothers ; 
for a knowledge of Ancient Mythology was part of the education of a lady. At present, 
even in boys’ schools we teach Ancient History assiduously, not to say ruthlessly, 
but mythology only in disconnected notes on this or that allusion. Mythology, not 
being true, is felt, by the modern student, to be less important than the smallest — 
historical ‘‘fact”” which can be ascertained from a fragment of papyrus. This estimate — 
of the relative importance of history and mythology is in one way unfortunate, for 
the student of Greek Literature will find that a knowledge of mythology helps him 
ten times where that of history helps him once. We are therefore glad that Professor © 
Rose has not disdained to retell the stories themselves as well as to comment upon ~ 
them. He is well equipped for his task, and his conclusions in the critical parts are — 
always sane and well-grounded. In such a subject it is vain to hope for unanimity 
on all points, but in doubtful cases the author not only knows the evidence, but states — 
it fairly, and he is free from the besetting vice of many writers in this field, the itch 
to fit all facts to a Procrustean theory. He is as safe a guide as the student is likely to 
find. The outlines of the myths themselves are told clearly and simply, but a con- 
densed myth is of necessity somewhat indigestible, and the hope expressed in the 
cover that the book will be useful to beginners is perhaps a little sanguine. For the 
scholar who wishes to refresh his memory of the myths and to know what can be 
known of their history this book will be invaluable. 

Dr. Rhys Roberts writes with the ease and clearness which comes from thorough 
knowledge. One feels throughout that he has the whole field clear before his eye and 
has only to select the points best suited to his purpose. With so much to tell in 
small compass selection was doubtless difficult,and he has adopted the very reasonable 
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plan of dealing at some length with the more important critics whose works survive ; 
and naturally of these Aristotle’s Rhetoric receives the fullest treatment and occupies 
a quarter of his space. This was perhaps the best plan available, but it has two 
disadvantages ; that Rhetoric as opposed to Literary Criticism comes in for more 
than the lion’s share, and that even in Rhetoric some interesting points receive slight 
attention. Thus we should have liked to hear a little more of the professional rhetori- 
cians and sophists, both those of the fifth century, B.c., and their successors under the 
Empire. Whatever their faults, they are interesting people, and vastly influential, 
and even the criticisms of them by Aristotle and other writers would become more 
interesting and intelligible, if we had a few nore specimens of their work and methods. 
Even a paragraph or two of translation from Gorgias, for instance, and a few citations 
from Hermogenes, would give the reader who does not know them, a more vivid idea 
of what it is all about. The authors dealt with at length are already available for the 
students in Dr. Roberts’s excellent translation; the less familiar stand in more need 
of quotation. Dr. Roberts might fairly reply that he is not here writing for those who 
know his larger works, but even so it would be useful to cite the less familiar writers 
mentioned. Every student of literature or philosophy hears much of the sophists 
and their vices, but his ideas about them are apt to remain vague, for the modern 
historian seldom gives him specimens of their work. 

The contents of Professor Pierre Jouguet’s work on Macedonian Imperialism 
are perhaps better described by the sub-title, “‘ The Hellenization of the East,” for 
“Imperialism”, in English at least, suggests something different. The book tells 
the story of Alexander’s conquests and his schemes for the organization of the Empire 
won, and then of its dismemberment by his successors and of their organization of the 
fragments. These fragments were doubtless governed despotically and their rulers 
were Macedonian in blood, but this state of things seems oddly described as ‘‘ Mace- 
donian Imperialism.” The title is probably chosen because the writer wishes to 
stress the contrast, to which he often alludes, between the centralized and despotic 
government of the Eastern kingdoms with that of the old city state. It is one of his 
chief points that this difference was inevitable and significant. He is also perhaps 
moved by the fact that in his mind these governments are felt to be a preparation 
for the later Imperial Government of Rome. The ground covered is so vast and so 
much detail is given that the narrative facts of the book leave one somewhat breath- 
less, but these, though doubtless necessary, are not the most interesting part of the 
book. Its great merit is that the author is at pains to understand and make plain to 
the reader the motives and aims of Alexander and his successors and the conditions 
under which they worked, and what sort of a thing the civilization which sprang 
from their efforts was ; thus giving interest to a period which the student often finds 
dreary and bewildering. The difficulties of such an attempt are notorious, for the 
evidence is still fragmentary, but the writer has command of all there is, and is scrupu- 
lous in citation. The translation deserves praise, for it reads like an original work. 

The author of Psychology Ancient and Modern is evidently a psychologist rather 
than a classical scholar, and his book will make somewhat hard reading for those who 
are not already conversant with the subject. Where he is content to state and explain 
the views of ancient investigators, he is plain and useful, as in the chapter on applied 
psychology ; but he has a way of breaking off to discuss fundamental problems of 
psychology that is bewildering in any case, and all the more because his exposition 
is not always easy to follow. We are told, for instance, that, ‘“This class of events 
(i.e. sensations) is approached by the modern psychologist as a complex situation and 
the mode of explanation is called ‘ analysis of the stimulus response situation. 
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We are then informed that one of the reasons for this procedure is that “‘ common 
sense suggests it as the most obvious ” ; a statement which seems to show a lack of 
humour. Again (p. 125) he tells us of conscience that “ Its nature is simple : it is the 
state of mind which marks the fact that a man has come unto himself,”’ which, to say 
the least, is a little cryptic. On reflection one can discover the meaning, with the aid 
of the context, but the reader will have to face this kind of thing often. Sometimes 
it may be necessary, but not all the points raised seem worth the pains. Thus (pp. 60 
and 62) he offers conjectural explanations of Plato’s view of the @vuo«dés and of his 
resolution of virtue into knowledge which are neither necessary nor convincing. 

The writer of Vespasian has applied the satirical method to Roman History, and 
that with some success. She has a lively pen and a quick eye for the ludicrous, the 
scandalous and the picturesque, and a period which in most hands is dreary becomes 
in hers entertaining enough. She culls epigrams freely from Tacitus and other ancient 
writers, but is by no means dependent on them, for her own way of putting things 
is effective too. ‘“‘ Bernice,” she says, “‘ charmed Vespasian as well as Titus by her 
beauty and financial support.’ From history of this kind one expects entertainment 
rather than information, but the writer shows by the aptness and abundance of her 
allusions that she has read widely, and the picture she draws, if fanciful in detail, is 
substantially correct. But here and there her memory betrays her, as when she puts 
the death of Caesar in 45 B.C. (p. xill), or says (p. 16) that Cyrene was bequeathed 
to Rome by a “ Macedonian ” monarch; though this may be looseness of expression. 
Again an anthropologist might complain that the ascription of “totems” (p. 
to the Batavians was inaccurate, and few readers of Quintilian will think that “‘ dull ” 
is the mot juste for him ; but one must not be pedantic. “‘ Totem ” is a picturesque 
word, and having called Quintilian ‘“‘ sound ” the temptation to add “ and dull ” 
was doubtless irresistible. This is the price we pay for our entertainment, and it 
would be churlish to grudge it. The last two chapters, which deal with Herod 
Agrippa and Bernice, are decidedly less clear and entertaining than the rest ; prob- 
ably because Josephus proved a less stimulating author to follow than Tacitus. 

It is not easy at this time of day to say anything new about Catullus, still less about 
Horace, but Professor Tenney Frank is both fresh and readable. He devotes most of 
his space and pains to setting his authors against the background of their times and 
contemporary society, and then seeing what light this process throws on the poet’s 
life and works. Such methods have been employed before, but Professor Frank 
applies it with unusual care and judgment, and succeeds thereby in making our 
mental picture of both poets more definite. In the case of Horace there was not much 
scope for novelty, for the ground has been worked over repeatedly, and inch by inch, 
but even here he gives an unusually clear picture of Horace the man, and throws light 
on the poet’s aims and the occasions of his works, notably in the case of the Ars 
Poetica. Still better is the account of Catullus, especially in regard to his relations 
with Lesbia. There is of necessity much that is conjectural, but the author uses 
his evidence with skill, and the poet under his hands becomes a more real and intel- 
ligible person. Any lover of either of the poets will do well to read the book. He will 
probably be tempted to disagree with some of the writer’s inferences and judgments. 
That is inevitable, for we all have our fixed notions and our mental pictures of both 
writers, and they are hard to alter ; but by the time he has finished the reader will 
feel that he has a clearer view of them, and understands them better than before. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 


THE PEOPLE’S ALBUM OF LONDON STATUES. By OsBerT SITWELL and 
Nina Hamnett. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROCHESTER. By Freperick Francis SmitH. Daniel. 155. 


A PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF HORSHAM. By Witt1am ALpeERY. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST. By Viscountess WotseLey. Medici Society. 15s. 


WANDERINGS IN MEDIAEVAL LONDON. By Cuarves PENDRILL. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


BIARRITZ, PAU AND THE BASQUE COUNTRY. By Armanp PRavigL. 
Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE STORY OF THE TEMPLE. By Marjortz Bowen. Griffin Press. 3s. 6d. 
THE CITY OF LONDON. The Times. 7s. 6d. 
OLD NORTH LONDON. Hackney Gazette. 2s. 


HIS sudden interest in the London statues becomes a trifle embarrassing. We 
had most of us accepted them as British and mainly Victorian and therefore of no 
artistic value. Then came the first complete study by Lord Edward Gleichen,in a book 
recently reviewed in these columns, and we began to take more favourable notice. 
Many of them were not so bad, some quite good, a few, masterpieces. At any rate 
here we had a history in stone of English art and English taste. Now advance the 
iconoclasts Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss Nina Hamnett to shatter our re-arranged 
illusions and reawaken the old scepticism with the deadly sneer and the cold cynicism 
cunningly interwoven with occasional appreciation and an almost imperceptible 
emphasis on the deplorable respectability of the subjects and the sculptors. Miss 
Hamnett’s clever sketches are amusing, with just enough distortion to confirm the 
author’s point of view, but as representation they fail, which is, no doubt, what is 
intended. From the stone forest of hopeless mediocrities they turn wearily to two 
delightful figureheads of ships, conspicuously displayed in a shipbreaker’s yard— 
though as a matter of topographical accuracy I must insist that this is not in the 
Waterloo Road—and find them very good; as indeed they are. Miss Hamnett’s 
firm line shows them off to the best advantage. Some of her other pictures would 
have gained by a similar treatment. 
It is a diverting book and the introductory essay is full of good things. How dis- 
tressingly true is this: 

Enough money passed through the England of the nineteenth century to have paid for 
cities of an unequalled beauty, to have bequeathed to the next age palaces, parks and 
gardens for the worker as much as for the owner. Instead the old beauties, everywhere 
denounced as uneconomic or insanitary,were levelled to the ground, and there was nothing 
to put in their stead but these grotesque statues of which we speak. 

In spite of all, the good Londoner would not have any of his statues removed, for, 
says Mr. Sitwell: 

An elegiac atmosphere of melancholy beauty, indeed, lingers round the effigies of those 
least celebrated to-day, of those whose fame is forgotten, the very sound of whose titles 
is now but the emptiness of pebbles rolling obscurely at the sea bottom. 
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After all, the root of the matter is in him—and he does justice to the versatile 
William Kent. 

We turn to two solid and altogether admirable works on local topography. The 
History of Rochester has obviously been a labour of love to Mr. Smith who is an 
alderman of that ancient city, crystallized within a surrounding mass of modern 
industrial and surburban towns which seem to be squeezing its beauty out of it. The 
book does not lend itself to summary or quotation, but it tells us all there is to know, 
through the very full records, of the Roman City, the Cathedral, the Castle—and the 
oyster fishery on the Medway. : 

As Mr. Belloc says in his introduction to Mr. Albery’s Parliamentary History of 
Horsham: “‘ Nothing can be of more service to English history as a whole than the 
faithful examination and publishing of local records, especially when the work is 
done, as in this case, with sound judgment in relation and presentation.” So it is ; 
an immense amount of research must have gone to the completion of this volume of 
over 500 closely printed pages and it has more than local interest. Horsham was a 
typical burgage-tenure Borough, and its political history is a microcosm of the political 
history of England, vivified by details drawn from contemporary accounts and 
cartoons. Horsham did not cease to be a parliamentary borough until 1885 and is 
now in a fair way to regain its status. Every Horsham man should buy this book— 
the account of the “ notorious 1847 election”? when Pink turned Blue and Blue 
turned Pink is as exciting a piece of writing as he will get in many a long day. 

When in time past I have found myself alone and palely loitering on the banks of 
the dreamy Adur I have marvelled at the beauty of the old manor houses, cottages 
and churches which seem sprung from the soil of that lovely valley between those 
gracious hills. Wiston, Steyning, Bramber and Chanctonbury ! There is music in 
those Saxon names. And though the London-Worthing motor road runs right 
through their midst, and though Sussex has, I should think, been more written about 
than any other county of England, the freshness of antique things is here in large part 
undisturbed. Lady Wolseley knows every inch of it and has so charmingly disclosed 
unsuspected beauties and unvisited quaintnesses that one is tempted to hope that 
Sussex in the Past will not have too wide a circulation. We cannot forget that if the 
nineteenth century destroyed our towns it is the twentieth which is spoiling the 
villages. Mr. Garnet Wolseley, besides contributing some beautiful coloured sketches, 
describes the excavation of Roman remains at Park Brow,a Downland hill near 
Steyning. 

Mr. Pendrill’s book, Wanderings in Mediaeval London, contains the fruit of many 
years’ study of those mediaeval sources in which the City of London is so rich. Every 
page contains “ instruction combined with amusement ”. Thus it is heartening to 
read of the Burillers of Candlewick Street, that they “‘ took four days to weave a 
cloth which it was said could easily be performed in two or three, and they closed 
down for two months after Christmas,” and of the Society of the Pui whose objects 
were “ the increasing of loyal love and to the end that mirthfulness, peace, honesty, 
joyousness, gaiety, and good love may be maintained.” What a programme ! So do 
we rejoice to hear of the fripperer who “‘ with some grudge against the Mayor and 
Aldermen, amused himself by standing on the pavement and neighing like a horse as 
they passed by.”’ How like a fripperer! And of the fishwife who sold whitebait, 
which was against the law (why ?), a part of whose penalty was the wearing of a 
garland of that fish round her head. Nobody whose pursuits take him daily to the 


City should fail to make himself acquainted with this storehouse of curious and 
interesting facts. 
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The Basque country, still one of the least spoilt corners of Europe, despite the 
complete capture of its lovely coast line—that coast which so completely captured the 
hearts of Victor Hugo and Pierre Loti—by the villa, the bungalow, the motor road 
and the tripper. Go inland and you find another world, where peasants still dance the 
fandango in the village squares, spontaneously and not under the direction of a folk 
dance society, where they speak a language whose origin defies the research of scholars, 
and where the pelota court in every town and village, the oxen drawing hay carts like 
antique chariots, the overhanging eaves, the pilasters and the blue balconies of the 
fine Basque architecture which knows no periods, the ubiquitous beret crowning the 
clear-cut features of a noble peasantry, create an atmosphere of remoteness from our 
standardised and Americanized life. But how long will this remain so in this char-a- 
banc driven age ? Even now—but let those who have not seen this country hasten 
to do so while yet it keeps its simplicity, its seriousness. If chance should put in their 
way this little book, or if moved by my poor words of encouragement they should go so 
far as to purchase it, they will not be able to do aught but turn their steps in that 
direction. It is produced in the artistic way of the Medici Society. Paper, print and 
photogravures are in a soft and pleasing brown tone. The letterpress is adequate 
and conveys perhaps as well as words can do something of the enchantment of that 
country, but I feel uncomfortable when I read of Bayonne, that great masterful 
Gascon city that ‘“‘she has endeavoured to make herself comely, in order to win the 
patronage of tourists.”’ Victor Hugo said of Biarritz: “‘ I have only one misgiving, it 
may become fashionable.” Biarritz is to be shunned, but the cool Pyrenean winds 
blow round the mediaeval walls of St. Jean Pied de Port, and across the Bridge of 
Sainte Marie at Oloron. 

The little guide book to the Temple is written by Miss Marjorie Bowen who has 
attained considerable eminence as a writer of historical romance. It is written in an 
English that is not worthy of the theme, but is perhaps appropriate when we reflect 
that the owners of this lovely expanse of gardens and old brickwork can now find no 
more seemly use for the grave old terrace of the King’s Bench Walk than to turn it into 
a car park. ; 

The proprietors of the Times have issued their recent special number on the City 
of London in what would have been a handsome volume if they could have refrained 
fromm inserting a number of sheets of commercial advertisements within the boards. 
The various chapters which discuss not only the topography but also the history, 
administration, and financial activities of the city are written by authoritative hands. 

Another more modest, but equally commendable, newspaper enterprise is the little 
book on Old North London issued by the Hackney Gazette. It recalls and perpetuates 
some interesting landmarks in the too neglected North Eastern districts of the 
Province of London. No more worthy task can be undertaken by the proprietors of the 
local press, for upon an instructed feeling for the past lies the best hope of com- 


ing the vulgarian tendencies which besmirch the present. 
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ATHLETICS. By D.G. A. Lowe anp A. E. Porritt. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
MODERN ATHLETICS. By G. M. Butter. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A HORSE. By Lizvt.-CoL. GEOFFREY BROOKE. 
Seeley, Service & Co. 215. 


TROUT FISHING FROM ALL ANGLES. By Eric Taverner. Seeley, Service 
& Co. 2is. 


FISHING WAYS AND WILES. By Major H. E. Morritr. Methuen. 6s. 
TRAILS OF THE HUNTED. By J. L. Crark. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE—OFFICIAL CENTENARY HISTORY. 
By G. C. DRINKWATER AND T. R. B. SANDERS. Cassell. 153. 


MR. PUNCH ON THE LINKS. Edited by E. V. Knox. Methuen. 6s. 


ERE are eight good books, six of them serious, one friendly, and one humorous. 

Perhaps the proportion of friendliness and humour is not quite high enough, 
for I think we need a few cheerful gusts of laughter to clear away the owlish solemnity 
which has descended upon our sports and games. Fortunately the serious books 
before me are serious in the right spirit. They seek enjoyment through efficiency, and 
no one will quarrel with that. The only way to extract the greatest happiness from a 
game or a sport is to enter into it with a full understanding of its principles and 
traditions, and it is to foster this understanding that three Olympic champions have 
written about athletics. Two of them, D. G. A. Lowe and A. E. Porritt, have com- 
bined to give us “‘ a comprehensive study of the whole subject . . . which treats of the 
sport from every angle.” They have certainly succeeded, co-opting M. C. Nokes to 
write on throwing events, and C. 'T. Van Geyzel to deal with jumping. First comes a 
history of athletics, ancient, mediaeval and modern, then chapters on the Olympic 
Games and International athletics. This historical survey is full and interesting. 
The succeeding chapters on general principles and training are sound. The authors, 
praise be, have no food-fads : a little attention to balanced diet, to eating slowly and 
to chewing well is all that is needed for perfect fitness. After a consideration of 
tracks and outfit, we pass to a detailed exposition of running, jumping and throw- 
ing technique. A necessary protest is made against the practice of trying to change a 
natural style into a technically correct style, for many coaches have thus spoilt 
natural athletes, who should have been allowed, within reason, to develop along their 
own lines. There is no need to deal in detail with the admirable chapters which 
follow : they are most thorough ; they are clearly written and helpfully illustrated 
by line drawings from photographs. Finally there is an impartial chapter on athletics 
for women and boys. There is also a formidable appendix containing records and 
statistics for the figure fiend. In every way this is an excellent book, and it should be 
the standard work on athletics for some time to come. 

Less comprehensive, but certainly no less valuable, is G. M. Butler’s Modern 
Athletics, written primarily “‘ to provide for schoolboys, who are keen to make the 
most of their training, a means whereby they can get hold of the main principles of 
modern methods in each event.” It will be read, I hope, not only by schoolboys, but 
by every class of athlete. Mr. Butler is both constructive and concise: he knows 
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what he wants to say, and he says it directly, logically and without unnecessary 
trappings. He is scientific, as in his most useful tables of training speeds, but his 
science is always essential and to the point ; he never loses sight of the fact that his 
object is to prove that the boy or man of average physique can, with obvious enjoy- 
ment and profit, “ become a very decent performer of some branch of athletics.” 
His chapter on the organization of school sports is excellent, and as far as I know 
unique—all games masters should read it. The training suggestions and list of physical 
exercises are very sound, being particularly aimed at producing pliable muscles. His 
track tactics, with their insistence on running to a fifth of a second over intermediate 
stages, are invaluable, and the various sections on starting, jumping, hurdling, putting 
the weight and relay racing are full of excellent advice. The illustrations are mostly 
taken from action photographs and sections of slow motion films, and very instructive 
they are. If I have used superlatives over this book it is with a due sense of responsi- 
bility, for it is rare to find in the literature of athletics such a combination of concisely 
lucid, practical and scientific exposition. 
Now we come to the first two volumes in the Lonsdale Library, which has, so the 
publishers announce, “ been initiated in order to place before those interested in 
- sports and games a library of books containing the most up-to-date and exhaustive 
- information from the pens of the greatest authorities on each subject.”’? We may wonder 
what form of competitive examination a man has to undergo to be acclaimed as the 
greatest authority on every aspect of a sport, but there can be no doubt that these 
volumes are excellently produced and lavishly illustrated. The first, a practical 
book on horsemanship by Lieut-Col. Geoffrey Brooke, with veterinary notes by Col. 
Todd and a chapter on Pig Sticking by Lieut-Col. Arthur Brooke, starts the series 
_ well. There are very few questions which the man who knows nothing about horses 
- could not find answered here, and there are very few men, however experienced they 
may be as horsemen, who could not learn something from this book. Lieut-Col. 
_ Brooke begins with stable knowledge and routine, remembering that grooms have to 
be handled as well as horses, and that horses have varying temperaments : his full 
instructions on feeding horses are particularly valuable. Then come fundamentals 
of riding, jumping and riding to hounds. Col. Todd now joins in with three very 
thorough and practical chapters on the prevention of disease and the treatment of 
the minor ailments of horses. Next the ticklish business of buying and equipping a 
horse is discussed, and chapters follow on riding school training, schooling and 
racing over jumps, difficult horses, show jumping, polo ponies and pig-sticking. 
_ Altogether the book lives up to the publishers’ promise that it should be exhaustive 
_and up-to-date. ; ce 
The same may be said of the second of the series, Trout Fishing from all Angles, a 
_ beautifully illustrated volume. I confess that I am a little uneasy in the presence of the 
fly-fisherman : there is a severity about him which makes me feel that he might not 
be interested in my memories of roach and bream. Still, as a humbly fanatical but 
incompleat angler, I am very glad to have this book, though it makes me think that 
‘the few trout I have caught must have been excessively stupid representatives of 
their species. The trout fisherman must also be an entymologist : he must be en- 
dowed with observation, natural cunning and extreme patience. For my part, I shall 
be content to remember before I go any further that “‘ the foundation of all true casting 
_ isin the mind ” ; perhaps there will not then so often be that whip-crack behind me 
_ which generally means a lost fly. ‘This is an entrancing and complete treatise on every 
" aspect of trout-fishing, for Mr. Taverner writes with pleasing enthusiasm and re- 
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It is rather a relief, after these admirable text-books, to come upon Major H. E. 
Morritt, smoking his pipe and yarning by the fire-side. He did not want to write a 
book, but was bullied into it. If I had my way, I should bully him again, and go on 
bullying him till he had produced all his fishing reminiscences in the same delightful 
manner. He has illustrated his book with his own oil-sketches, feeling that if they 
bring welcome memories to one reader they will not have completely failed. For one 
reader at least they have completely succeeded, and the text has been equally success- 
ful. Major Morritt is a fine fisherman, and his reminiscences are full of wisdom 
gained in much experience of trout, salmon and sea-trout fishing. If we put his 
advice in many matters to the test our own fishing will certainly improve, but chiefly 
his book will be valued as a record of happy days by the river. 

Amore serious affair is Trails of the Hunted, by J. L. Clark, who has followed Carl 
Akerly as America’s leading animal sculptor and taxidermist. He has hunted and 
studied in Nova Scotia, Wyoming, Alberta, British Columbia and Alaska; he has 
visited Africa four times, and has crossed Asia from India and the borders of Afghani- 
stan to Siberia and China. And always he has had “ animals principally in mind.” 
This volume is a record of his hunting experiences and observations. In the first 
chapter he reminds us with authority that “ quite regardless of what we may now do, 
the animals are doomed.” It is an unpleasant reminder. We pay a heavy price for 
civilization. I am not going to pretend that I shall suffer when there are no more 
lions and rhinos in Africa ; for all that, it is impossible to be unmoved by the vision 
of the doomed wild beasts. Mr. Clark shot only to secure specimens for modelling 
and preservation: he had narrow shaves, but he refuses to be sensational. His 
writing is modest, direct and full of character. A remarkable and valuable book, very 
finely illustrated by photographs. 

The Official Centenary History of the University Boat Race, compiled by G. C. 
Drinkwater (O.U.B.C.) and T. R. B. Sanders (C.U.B.C.) is well done. There are 
brief, impartial and interesting accounts of every race, with names and weights of the 
crews (and here I remind all croakers that Oxford once scored nine successive vic- 
tories, and in 1843 actually won the race with only seven oarsmen against a full 
Cambridge crew). There are also chapters on amateurs and professionals, Old Blues 
and their careers, the evolution of the racing eight, and a collection of miscellaneous 
statistics, as well as a list of Blues. 

Finally there is Mr. Punch on the Links, with a collection of reprinted articles and 
drawings, occasionally forcing a laugh, but generally dealing with golf in the lightly 
disrespectful manner hated by the pompous, but enjoyed by all good men. 
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